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The Twentieth Century: Dec. 1959 
To Our Readers 


Some readers have complained that there is too much about 
sex IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. This is not a new com- 
plaint, at least in the period of the present editorship. Several 
years ago a subscriber from New England (which has so much 
in common with Old England) wrote in saying he found it 
necessary to cut out pieces from his TWENTIETH CENTURY 
with a pair of scissors before he dared lend it to his friends. 

Such criticisms, which may be made as regards the articles | 
by Maurice Richardson and Marghanita Laski in the present | 
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number, make us feel indignant, and as it were soiled. The 

best piece of writing on this subject in English came out many 
years ago: Pornography and Obscenity by D. H. Lawrence. We do_ | 
not intend to reprint a résumé of that splendid statement, 
which all of you can afford to buy anyway. It is on this point, 
more than any other, that serious men and women of every 
kind, but especially those pursuing the arts, are at loggerheads 
with the state of mind expressed by the Californian film indus- 
try, the advertising business, and the (two excepted) Sunday 
newspapers. The cry about obscenity, as Lawrence said, comes 
from those very people who themselves take you into a corner 
and tell you a tasteless story about Scotchmen and contracep- 
tives. Whether anything can be done about the jaded and 
vicious sex of advertisements in the Underground and on 
almost every page of most newspapers is another matter. But 
we are very interested in those young writers and movements — 

especially in university milieux- who hammer at the point. 
This number has been a hard one to put together because 
we had to hand far more articles than we can include. Even as_ | 
it is we have had to add on extra pages and feel like a car with | 
| 
| 
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a trailer. We apologize to those contributors whom we have 
held over. But you will be reading them in January. Meanwhile, 
though it is only early December, we wish you, wherever you 
are, from Wimbledon to Los Angeles, from Capetown to Tokyo, 
a Happy Christmas. 
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The Psychoanalysis of 
Ghost Stories 


Maurice Richardson 


Mamilius: A sad tale’s best for winter: I have one 
Of sprites and goblins. 
Hermione: Lets have that, good sir. 
Come on, sit down: come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites; you’re powerful at it. 
(Shakespeare: The Winter’s Tale) 


Morbid dread always signifies repressed sexual wishes.’ (Freud) 


OU may think this is a rather ambitious subject for an 

} amateur even though he holds the seasonal saturnalian 

licence, but I hope to show that some ghost stories are 
very suitable for psychoanalytical interpretation. These inven- 
ted nightmares which we enjoy frightening ourselves with can 
be compared to little volcanoes that go straight down into 
primitive strata of the mind. The fantasy material that erupts 
through them is, to use an old-fashioned schoolboy’s expres- 
sion, red-hot. It has been repressed and disguised by symbolism 
but, unlike higher forms of art and literature, it has not been 
rarefied and transformed out of all recognition either by 
sublimation or by contact with outer reality. 

In this domain we can sometimes find unconscious motiva- 
tions lying out in the open, like flint arrow-heads on a path. 
One that occurs to me is a passage in the Malleus Maleficarum 
that confirms Freud’s explanation — which he arrived at in the 
first place from a consideration of his patients’ dreams and 
associations — of the fear of witches as being mainly due to their 
power as castrating agents. In the Malleus Maleficarum there is 
an account — it is told as if it were an eye-witness account — of a 
German witch who had a nest in the church steeple in which 
she kept the purloined members of most of the men of the 
village, the largest by far being that of the parish priest. 

Freud himself deals with the subject of ghost stories in The 
Uncanny (Collected Papers, vol. 4). It is difficult to do justice to 
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this paper, which includes a detailed analysis of Hoffman’s 
story, The Sand Man, in a short space. In abstract, it may seem, 
like so much psychoanalytical writing unduly reductive, but 
Freud, with his graceful style and strong feeling for literature, 
does justice to Hoffman’s fantasy at all levels. And his examina- 
tion of the whole genre is very thorough. He begins by defining 
the uncanny as ‘that class of the terrifying which leads back to 
something long known to us, once very familiar’. He then 
examines the etymology of the German word unheimlich 
(uncanny) and concludes that its ‘meaning develops towards 
an ambivalence until it finally coincides with its opposite’. He 
distinguishes between two main types of uncanny element. 
One is the animistic; this relates to ‘the omnipotence of thought, 
instantaneous wishfulfilments, the secret power to do harm’. 
It is also bound up with man’s attitude towards death. The 
other proceeds from the return of the repressed infantile com- 
plexes, and in particular the castration complex. These, says 
Freud summing up, together with a tendency to involuntary 
repetition, or repetition compulsion, like that met with in 
dreams, ‘comprise practically all the factors which turn some- 
thing fearful into an uncanny thing’. 

Freud also points out the difference between fairy stories, 
‘where the world of reality is left behind from the very start 
and the animistic system of beliefs is frankly adopted’, and 
ghost stories in which the writer often pretends to move in the 
world of common reality; he not only accepts all the conditions 
operating to produce uncanny feelings in real life, but he can 
increase his effects by so doing. ‘He takes advantage, as it were, 
of our supposedly surmounted superstitiousness’. 

This is an important distinction and it helps to explain the 
history of the literature of the uncanny; the waves of Gothic 
romances at the end of the eighteenth and ghost stories at the 
end of the nineteenth centuries, as reactions against rationalism, 
which could take advantage of just that supposedly surmounted 
superstitiousness. 

Let me now see how I can apply these ideas to one or two old 
favourites. In general, the less subtle and rarefied the ghost 
story the more suitable it is likely to be for analysis. The writer 
who makes conscious poetic use of symbolism, like Poe with 
that crack in the wall in The Fall of the House of Usher, is showing 
insight into the working of the mind; he knows fear’s address. 
The writer who is most suitable for my purpose is one who, in 
Edmund Wilson’s words, ‘uses the belief in evil spirits as things 
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that come to plague us from outside’. I will begin, then, with 
perhaps the best known English ghost story, M. R. James’s 
Oh, Whistle And I'll Come To You, My Lad, from the first 
collected volume of his Ghost Stories of an Antiquary, originally 
published in 1904. Before starting to interpret it I should like 
to make it plain that it is part of my thesis that the author of 
this kind of ghost story is likely to be completely unconscious 
of its inner meaning. We may take it for granted, I think, that 
the late venerable Provost of Eton was blissfully unaware of 
the latent content of his fantasies, though some of the bio- 
graphical facts about him, such as his bachelordom, might help 
to confirm the diagnosis. Judging by what he himself wrote 
about ghost stories in his introduction to Ghosts and Marvels, A 
Selection of Uncanny Tales from Defoe to Algernon Blackwood 
(Worlds Classics) he must have had a significant blockage at 
this point: 

Often have I been asked to formulate my views about ghost 

stories and tales of the marvellous, the mysterious and the 

supernatural. Never have I been able to find out whether I 

had any views that could be formulated. The truth is, I 

suspect, that the genre is too small and special to bear the 

imposition of far-reaching principles. ... The ghost story is, 

at its best, only a particular sort of short story, and is subject 

to the same broad rules as the whole mass of them. 


Oh, Whistle and Pll Come To You, My Lad is a particularly 
good example of M. R. James’s style, urbane, dry but slightly 
whimsical, and his quick laconic narration that goes straight 
to the point. He uses the commonplace device of opening in a 
cosy fireside atmosphere to heighten the effect of the horror 
when it comes. The haunted hero of the story is a youngish don, 
Professor Parkins, the new Professor of ‘Ontography’, a bit of 
a prig and old womanish, rather hen-like. We meet him dining 
in college. He mentions that he is going to Burnstowe (Felix- 
stowe)* for a golfing holiday. An archaeologist colleague asks 
him to look at the site of a Templar’s Preceptory. Parkins 
mentions further that his room at the Globe Inn has an empty 
bed in it. Another don, Rogers, a bluff father-figure, threatens 
to come and occupy it. He twits Parkins on his hyper- 
rationalism. 


Arrived at Burnstowe, Parkins meets another bluff father 


* James himself tells us he made the change of name. No doubt ‘Burn’ 


seemed more suitable than ‘Felix’ —- happy — as a locale for so terrifying an 
occurrence. 
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figure, a crusted colonel with whom he plays golf. On the way 
home from the golf course, he stops at the site of the Templar’s 
Preceptory and, while probing about near what seems likely 
to be the base of a platform or altar, he unearths from a small 
cavity a ‘cylindrical object — a metal tube about four inches 
long’ — the baleful whistle. 

Back at the inn he examines it and cleans out the dirt from 
it. It has two Latin inscriptions. One of these, Quis est iste qui 
venit? Parkins can translate. The meaning of the other, which 


is a little cryptogram — Fur on Bis — eludes him. Looking out 


from his bedroom window he sees a figure which he takes for a 
belated wanderer stationed on the shore in front of the inn. 
He blows the whistle and is startled yet pleased at its note, 
‘soft, yet with a quality of infinite distance in it’. Almost 
immediately a tremendous wind springs up. It is so strong that 
when Parkins tries to shut his window it is like ‘pushing back 
a sturdy burglar’. The colonel is disturbed; he can be heard 
stumping about and growling in his room above. 

That night Parkins has a waking nightmare in which he sees 
a man being chased along a seashore by a figure in pale flutter- 
ing draperies. He also hears rustlings from the unoccupied bed 
which he thinks are caused by rats. In the morning the bed- 
clothes are so disturbed that the chambermaid thinks Parkins 
must have tried both beds. 

On the golf course the colonel remarks that the wind of the 
previous evening might almost have been whistled for. Parkins 
takes this opportunity of reading him a little lecture on supersti- 
tion and coincidence, telling him about the whistle. The 
colonel, who has given significant indications of strong protes- 
tant leanings and severe disapproval of the local vicar’s popery, 
is grave. Back at the ‘Globe’ they meet a boy who has been 
frightened by something flapping at Parkins’s bedroom window. 
There is nobody in the room, but the bedclothes of the spare 
bed are in a state of tortuous confusion. The colonel is now 
quite sure Parkins is in for a nasty time. He says: “You know 
where I am if you want me in the night’. 

Parkins goes to bed. He is woken by the collpase of a screen 
that he has rigged up to keep the moon from shining on his 
face. He sees the bedclothes in the spare bed rise up and take 
shape. He rushes to the window. The shape, which he realizes 
is blind, gropes after him. He sees it has an ‘intensely horrible 
face of crumpled linen’. It leaps towards him and next moment 
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he is halfway through the window backwards, uttering cry 
upon cry. The colonel bursts the door open just in time. 
Parkins faints. On the floor at his feet is a tumbled heap of 
bedclothes. Next day the bedclothes are burned — with the help 
of Rogers, the second father-figure who has arrived on the 
scene, and the whistle is thrown into the sea. Thereafter for 
some time Parkins is a very nervous man and ‘even now cannot 
see a surplice hanging on a door quite unmoved’. 

Most readers of M. R. James are agreed that this is his best 
story. It is one of what Edmund Wilson, who is otherwise apt 
to be too severe on him, calls his flashes of really fiendish fancy. 
It seems to have something personal in it. (James admits that 
the bedclothes taking shape was partly suggested by one of his 
own nightmares.) It is also more plausible than most of his 
stories, in too many of which, as Wilson says, the hobgoblins 
are almost parodies of themselves. The device by which the evil 
spirit is made to animate the bedclothes is very effective, the 
kind of thing that might almost happen to anybody. In its 
construction, with the heimlich and the unheimlich elements 
succeeding one another like an alternating current, it conforms 
very closely to the pattern which Freud outlines in his paper. 


(The uncertainty about whether an object is alive or not is 
another factor which Freud points to as helping to awaken 
uncanny sensations.) 


And when you start examining it with a view to spotting 
repressed infantile complexes, it turns out to be almost 
embarrassingly rich. 

In the first place there is the symbolism of the whistle which 
is both phallic and anal. The explanation of the myth of 
whistling for a wind is one of those points at which Jung, even 
now, has not diverged far from Freud. Anyone who saw Jung’s 
recent television appearance may remember his account of the 
schizophrenic who told him that it was the sun’s (father’s) 
phallus which was the origin of the wind, and how excited he 
was later to read in the German historian Dieterich’s paper an 
almost exactly similar description in the Mithras liturgy. As a 
quondam pupil of Freud there was not really any need for him 
to have been surprised at such a widespread piece of symbolism. 

A further indication in the story of the omnipresent castra- 
tion complex to which a psychoanalyst would point is the 
blindness of the ghost, which has come to recover its purloined 
phallus. The evidence for the equation of blindness with 
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castration is, as Freud remarks, ‘plentiful in dreams, myths and 
fantasies, as well as in the analyses of neurotic patients’. It is 
not easy to demonstrate it to the satisfaction of the layman, 
who is inclined to reject it out of hand on rationalistic grounds, 
maintaining that the eyes are equally precious organs and it is 
only natural that they should be guarded by proportionate 
dread. 

Significant, too, are the circumstances of the finding of the 
whistle. These are described in a wealth of detail. ‘And when 
he introduced his hand it met with a cylindrical object lying 
on the floor of the hole.’ It is almost as if Parkins is removing it 
from a living body. He himself continues to display an odd 
doubt about what it is that he has found. ‘I suppose,’ he says, 
‘I am a little rusty in my Latin. When I come to think of it I 
don’t believe I even know the word for whistle.’ 

Then there is the ingenious dramatic device of the Latin 
inscription. Here for a moment, James, as narrator, is slyly 
gloating over the unfortunate Parkins’s predicament, even 
though he must to some extent be identified with him. Parkins 
has enough Latin to translate Quis est iste qui venit? as ‘Who is 
this who is coming ?’ But the little cryptogram defeats him. Add 
bis to fur, fle, and fla, and you have the second person singular 
of the future tense of the verbs Furo, I rage or go mad; Flo, I 
blow; Fleo, I weep or grieve. The arrangement in diamond 
formation allows one to translate it in any order. It can be 
rendered with a little licence as: You will blow. You will be sorry. 
You will go mad. You might expect a cryptogram to contain the 
key to the story. Does this one contain it? It is impossible to 
prove it, but the idea at once occurs to anyone with a little 
experience of psychoanalysis that blowing the whistle is an act 
in some way associated with masturbation, to be visited by the 
fearful penalties attaching to masturbation in the child mind. 
This squares with the attitude of the colonel, the heavy father 
figure. He knows perfectly well what Perkins has been up to. 
He as good as says to him: ‘You’ve brought this on yourself, 
my boy, and you'll have to take the consequences.’ The 
duplication of the father figures, with the reappearance of 
Rogers at the end, which is unnecessary to the story, is an 
example of the tendency to reiteration or repetition compulsion 
and duplication as in dreams to which Freud draws attention. 

The final haunting of Parkins in the bedroom by the 
animated spare set of bedclothes has all the ambivalence which 
we have been led to expect in a ghost story. The attack which 
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the ghost figure makes upon him is peculiarly intimate and 
takes on something of the nature of a sexual assault. It reminds 
one of Dr Ernest Jones’s dictum, ‘All the beliefs about the 
nightmare in whatever guise proceed from the idea of the 
sexual assault that is both wished for and dreaded.’ 

There is one more significant feature in the story which 
should not be overlooked and that is the Templar’s Preceptory. 
The inference at the conscious level is that the evil spirit which 
is attached to the whistle is that of a Templar; what were the 
Templars notorious for, whether deservedly or not? their 
homosexuality.* That there should be a homosexual element 
in the story is not surprising, especially if you take into account 
the fussy henlike personality of Parkins, which has a distinct 
hint of epicenity about it. 

Few, if indeed, any short ghost stories are quite so rich as this 
one in evidence of repressed infantile complexes, yet it is 
remarkable how often a similar pattern can be discovered. It 
is certainly present in another well-known English ghost story 
that features in several anthologies, The Beast With Five Fingers, 
by William Fryer Harvey. This is a story of haunting by a 
severed hand that runs very true to Freudian form. 


Dismembered limbs, a severed head [writes Freud] a hand 
cut off at the wrist, feet which dance by themselves — all these 
have something peculiarly uncanny about them, especially 
when ... they prove able to move of themselves in addition. 
As we already know this kind of uncanniness springs from its 
association with the castration complex. 


There is no need to give a detailed synopsis of the story; it 
contains some irresitible features. 

The source of the haunt is Uncle Adrian Borlsover (surely a 
significant name for a castrated displaced father figure), whose 
nephew, Eustace, inherits his library. Adrian, an eccentric 
bachelor, went blind at the age of fifty, but blindness was not 
quite so hard for him to bear as for most people as he had 
always had a peculiarly delicate sense of touch. He was an 
authority on the fertilization of orchids, and ‘so marvellous was 
his sense of touch that when he was blind the mere passing of 


* It might be possible to attach some significance to the surplice with 
mention of which the story concludes. It seems rather an unusual choice 
for an object to frighten Parkins with in the future. Surplices are most 
commonly associated with their wearers, the most frequent of whom are 
choir boys. In case this connection seems unduly frivolous, even at Christmas 
time, I have relegated it to a footnote, 
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his long supple fingers over a flower was sufficient means of 
identification’. After developing powers of automatic writing 
with his right hand, of which he is quite unconscious, he dies 
and by a clause in his will his hand is sent to his nephew in 
a box. It comes alive and, although the story falls rather 
between stools, the account of Eustace and his manservant 
trying to trap the hand between books has some of the true 
uncanny vividness. I should mention that, like M. R. James, 
the author of this story, the late Dr William Fryer Harvey was 
a man of the very highest character. He was a Quaker with a 
remarkable record of gallantry in the First World War and some 
of his friends called him a saint. It may be that the writers of 
uncanny ghost stories are persons of unusually good character. 
It would not be surprising if it were so. Poe might seem an 
obvious exception, but Poe’s stories are not in quite the same 
category and go with a different symptom complex. 

My next specimen is the popular favourite, Dracula, by Bram 
Stoker, the best known of all vampire stories, almost the last 
of the Gothic romances. It was published first in 1897 and it 
still sells at the rate of several thousand copies a year, so it must 
have preserved powerful horripilatory properties for all its 
crudeness. (In my own childhood’s mind it is still linked with 
Oh, Whistle And I'll Come To You, My Lad by a nightmare I had 
after reading both the books at a very tender age, fairly soon 
after each other. An interesting feature of the dream was a 
sheep which played the traditional role of sacrificial victim and 
used to give off a piercing whistle whenever a vampire was 
near.) 

Dracula, 1 think, provides really striking confirmation of the 
Freudian interpretation. The source book here is Dr Ernest 
Jones’s fascinating monograph On The Nightmare, which has a 
special chapter on the vampire superstition. (I strongly recom- 
mend On The Nightmare to anyone who wishes to read an 
example of applied psychoanalysis that does not demand any 
clinical knowledge; it is perhaps the most convincing written 
demonstration for the layman that there is.) The vampire 
superstition, as Jones points out, embodies a particularly 
complex form of the interest, both natural and unnatural, which 
the living take in the dead. In ghoulism the necrophiliac traffic 
is one way, as it were, but in vampirism ‘the dead first visits the 
living and then drags him into death being himself reanimated 
in the process’. 

These are surface considerations. The starting point from 
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which to investigate the hiddén content of the superstition is 
once again Freud’s dictum that morbid dread always signifies 
repressed sexual wishes. In vampirism they become plainly 
visible. Here we enter a twilight borderland, a sort of homicidal 
lunatic’s brothel in a crypt, where religious and psycho- 
pathological motives intermingle. Ambivalence is the keynote. 
Death wishes all round exist side by side with the desire for im- 
mortality. Frightful cruelty, aggression and greed is accompanied 
by a madly possessive kind of love. Guilt is everywhere and 
deep. Behaviour smacks of the unconscious world of infantile 
sexuality with what Freud called its polymorph perverse 
tendencies. There is an obvious fixation at the oral level, with 
all that sucking and biting, also a generous allowance of 
anality. We are left in no doubt about the origin of the frightful 
smell, compost of charnel house and cloaca, that attaches to 
the vampire. 

It is very remarkable how in Dracula, Stoker makes use of all 
the traditional mythical properties and blends them with a 
family type of situation of his own contriving that turns out to 
be a quite blatant demonstration of the Oedipus complex. 
From a Freudian standpoint — and from no other does the story 
really make any sense — it is seen as a kind of incestuous, 
necrophilous, oral-anal-sadistic all-in wrestling match. And 
this is what gives the story its force. The vampire Count, 
centuries old, is a father-figure of huge potency. He is planning, 
from his ancestral lair in the Carpathians, a raid on England to 
set up a contemporary vampire empire. He has summoned 
Jonathan Harker, a young solicitor, to make the necessary 
arrangements concerning property. These, owing to the 
elaborate obsessional code of rules governing the vampire’s 
existence, are extremely complicated. The vampire or ‘undead’ 
can only move about freely during the hours between sunset 
and sunrise. During that time he enjoys all the freedom of 
movement and change of a phantom. By day he is confined to 
his coffin. 

Vampires are not very particular about their choice of 
object. When, on his first morning as a guest in Castle Dracula, 
Jonathan Harker cuts himself, the Count’s eyes blaze with 
oral-sadism. He makes a sudden grab but just manages to 
restrain himself. That night when Dracula’s daughters, who 
are themselves vampires, crowd into Jonathan’s bedroom, the 
directly sexual nature of the phantasy underlying the supersti- 
tion is revealed. 
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‘He is young and strong; there are kisses for us all!’ I lay 
quiet, looking out from under my eyelashes in an agony of 
delightful anticipation. ... The fair girl advanced and bent 
over me till I could feel the movement of her breath upon 
me. ... I closed my eyes in a langurous ecstasy and waited, 
waited with beating heart. 


Later on in the story, which is told by the multi-narrational 
method — ‘As I must do something or go mad, I write this diary’ 
— used so successfully by Wilkie Collins — Dracula lands in 
England and the endogamous motif linking all the characters 
together as members of one family becomes apparent. Dracula’s 
first English victim is Miss Lucy Westenra, beloved by a 
psychiatrist, Dr Seward. (He has in his care a ‘zoophagous 
maniac’ who is forced to become Dracula’s agent. This is a 
rather impressive piece of characterization and one that seems 
to show an intuitive insight into the oral nature of the manic 
depressive disposition.) The second victim is Lucy’s bosom 
friend, Mina Harker, as dear if not dearer to her as any sister. 
She is the wife of Jonathan Harker. 

Dracula’s onslaughts on Mina are not fatal, because they are 
interrupted. The language in which Mina describes them leave 
you in little doubt about their sexual character and the 
incestuous guilt attaching to it. Note particularly the extra- 
sanguinary symbolic significance attaching to blood: 


‘He placed his reeking lips upon my throat. ... I felt my 
strength fading away, and I was in a half swoon. ... With 
that he pulled open his shirt, and with his long sharp nails 
opened a vein in his breast. When the blood began to spurt 
out, he took my hands in one of his, holding them tight and 
with the other seized my neck and pressed my mouth to the 
wound, so that I must either suffocate or swallow some of the 
— Oh, my God, my God! what have I done?’ ... She began 
to rub her lips as though to cleanse them from pollution. 


Mina is saved and Lucy avenged by a noble brotherly band 
led by Dr van Helsing, Seward’s old master a Dutch psychia- 
trist. (If he were in practice to-day he would be a right-wing 
Catholic Jungian.) Van Helsing is up to all the vampire’s trick, 
though until the very end he is always a step or two behind. 
Apart from Van Helsing, who represents the good father figure, 
the set-up reminds one rather of the primal horde as pictured 
somewhat fantastically perhaps by Freud in Totem and Taboo, 
with the brothers banding together against the father who has 
tried to keep all the females to himself. Dracula himself seems 
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almost conscious of this. When nearly cornered in his house at 
‘Carfax’ after several of his mobile coffins have been destroyed, 
he snarls: 


You shall be sorry yet, each one of you! You think you have 
left me without a place to rest; but I have more. My revenge 
is just begun! I spread it over centuries and time is on my side! 
Your girls that you all love are mine already: and through 
them you and others shall yet be mine. ... 


One is tempted to add: ‘mine. . . . in a vast polymorph perverse 
bisexual oral-anal-genital sado-masochistic timeless orgy’. 
There are several more passages in which the symbolism and 
the underlying incestuous complex stick out a mile. Often, 
especially during some of Van Helsing’s lectures to Seward on 
the Count’s psychology, Stoker shows insight into the infantile 
nature of the vampire’s personality. When the great struggle is 
finally over, and virtue has triumphed over polymorph 
perversion in a last minute Lyceum melodrama rescue situation 
and the Count has been staked through the heart in his coffin, 
in the moment of final dissolution a look of peace comes over 
his face that is on a par for intensity with the raging fury that 
had preceded it. 

I doubt whether Stoker had any inkling of the erotic content 
of the vampire superstition. He himself was an Irishman, born 
in 1857, a younger brother of Sir Thornley Stoker, the Dublin 
surgeon who is familiar to readers of George Moore and 
Gogarty. Abraham Stoker was a formidable allrounder at 
Trinity College; he took a degree in mathematics, was Presi- 
dent of the Philosophical Society, also athletic champion of the 
university; this should not surprise us; Dracula is plainly an 
athlete’s phantasy. He was called to both Irish and English bars, 
entered the Irish civil service and became inspector of petty 
sessions. He was awarded the Royal Humane Society’s medal 
for life-saving — something no true vampire would countenance. 
He wrote several other occult thrillers, but not one of them is a 
patch on Dracula. The list of his works begins with The Duties of 
Clerks to Petty Sessions in Ireland and ends with The Lair of the 
White Worm — about a noble family haunted by a monstrous 
snake 100 feet long that lives in a well in the park. 

There is some evidence in Stoker’s life of an unusually strong 
father fixation. He was certainly a born hero-worshipper. In 
1878 he threw up his Irish career to become Irving’s manager. 
He had met the great. tragedian when he was playing in 
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Dublin, where Stoker was among other things dramatic critic 
for an evening paper. In an article which I wrote two years ago 
about Dracula in the Observer's “Best Sellers of the Centuries’, 
from which I have been allowed to borrow, I wrote that one is 
tempted to imagine that it was Irving’s saturnine appearance 
and the savage hiss — audible sometimes all over the theatre — 
with which he told an actor to ‘get further up stage!’ that had 
inspired the character of Dracula. It may have played its part. 
Hero-worship is often accompanied by ambivalence and has 
its obverse side. But there is, as Stoker himself indicates, an 
authentic model for Dracula. I was given a brief account of 
him by Mr. G. Nandris, a philological scholar. Dracula, 
he tells me, is the nickname of the Rumanian Prince Vlad 
Tsepesh (born in 1456), who was also known because of his 
atrocious cruelty as “The Impaler’. His reputation was spread 
through medieval Europe in a German pamphlet printed in 
Bamberg in 1491. This carried a portrait of him in which the 
features correspond exactly with Bram Stoker’s description of 
Dracula’s baleful aristocratic countenance in the novel. Stoker 
must have seen the pamphlet or a reproduction of it on his 
travels. He would have found the vampire superstition very 
active in the Carpathians in the nineties. It lasted well into this 
century. In 1909, twelve years after the publication of Dracula, 
some peasants in North Transylvania, where Stoker had 
located Dracula’s ancestral seat, burned down the local land- 
owner’s castle because they said he was carrying off their 
children. A Marxist interpretation of the vampire myth might, 
with justice, make more of this aspect, viewing it as a perverted 
extension of the feudal droit du seigneur, based on a solid founda- 
tion of exploitation: he starves us and sucks our children’s 
blood. 

There we must leave Dracula. It is not the best-written 
vampire story. (That distinction should go to Lefanu’s Carmilla, 
a tale in which the homosexual trend that accompanies the 
oral element in the myth takes charge and the central situation 
develops into a passionate Lesbian affair between a female 
vampire and her girl victim.) But it is certainly the most 
inclusive. It had its imitators. The Edwardians had a distinct 
taste for the full-length occult thriller. One, The Beetle Mystery 
(1907), by Richard Marsh, may be some slight significance. It 
has recently been republished as a paper-back. Told by the 
multi-narrational method, it is crude and jerky but has some 
period flavour. Its psychosexual motivation is scarcely con- 
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cealed. The beetle is a metamorphosis of an avatar of Isis, 
sometimes ageless and sexless, sometimes pulsating with libido. 
It haunts Paul Lessingham, a Member of Parliament who in 
his youth was held prisoner, drugged, in a house in Cairo and 
forced to watch nameless orgies with pure English girl tourists 
as sacrificial victims. The symbolism by which insects, especi- 
ally in obsessional sizes and quantities, are associated in myths 
and dreams with the female sexual organs, is made unmistake- 
ably plain; the author himself seems to be aware of it. In this 
rather dingy case the uncanny thriller can be seen verging 
towards a mild kind of ersatz pornography. 

An example on an entirely different plane of the beetle theme 
being used by a real literary artist as the foundation for an 
exercise in creative imagination is Kafka’s famous story, The 
Metamorphosis. In this a young salesman, Gregor, wakes up one 
morning and finds he has turned into a gigantic beetle. The 
consequences are worked out in fine detail and his beetledom 
is most realistically blended in with the background of his every- 
day family petit-bourgeots struggle. He is fed under the door with 
bread and milk that he prefers to be very stale; when he tries 
to climb the wall he falls and cracks his carapace. Once you 
have accepted the initial miracle you are more than satisfied 
by the situation as it stands. The horror is all in the present, 
pointed by allegory. You do not feel the need to dissect the 
latent from the manifest content to find out what the story is 
all about; they have become fused together into a whole. This 
fusion marks the distinction between a work of literary art and 
a dream or an invented nightmare such as our so Freudian 
ghost stories turn out to be. Even in that very superior literary 
ghost story, the admirably written The Turn of the Screw, by 
Henry James, we can see the dream-work in action; we can 
also watch the author shying away from the full implications of 
the theme of child-corruption on which the story is based. 

And here, as we seem to have emerged from the volcanic 
underworld of the unconscious, is perhaps the moment to break 
off. Iam very conscious how arbitrary and cursory my exercise in 
the Christmas spirit has been, and how much I have left out; 
but if I had examined many more stories the catalogue of 
symptoms and symbols would have been interminable. I will 
end by quoting the shortest ghost story on record, one that 
defies analysis: ‘A man went to bed in a haunted room. He 
hung his wig on the bedpost and in the morning it had turned 
white.’ 











Schonberg : 
The End of a Myth 


John Russell 


creative musicians. Stravinsky alone, among those whose 

genius announced itself before 1914, has been allowed 
to complete his career without hindrance, and indeed with 
massive financial support, from his fellow human beings. But 
when we think of Alban Berg, dead in his fifty-first year 
because he could not afford proper medical attention, or of 
Anton Webern, murdered by an ‘unknown soldier’ when he 
was barely in his sixties, we see nothing to boast of in the society 
which can permit such things. The last years of Bartok make 
cruel reading; and although Schénberg was more fortunate, in 
certain respects, we cannot tell what was the effect, even on a 
nature so powerful and resilient as his, of year after year after 
year of mockery and misrepresentation. Opposition can act as 
a stimulant to a robust and confident nature, and Schénberg 
the ironist went so far as to say in 1947 that if he had achieved 
anything “The credit must go to my opponents. It was they who 
really helped me.’ But ‘there are limits’, all the same, and we 
know from the letters recently published by B. Schott’s Séhne in 
Mainz that Schénberg was sometimes very near to those limits. 

To such a man, and for such acts, there can be no atoning, 
either in life or after it. But at least we may hope, in time, to 
celebrate the end of the Schénberg myth: the notion, that is to 
say, that as a composer he was cerebral and theory-ridden, 
could not invent a ‘good tune’, lived by tyrannical dogmas, 
had no appeal to the ‘great public’, and is the favourite of, at 
most, a dwindling crew of poseurs and cranks. 

That this view should ever have gained credence is the more 
remarkable in that the most obvious thing about Schénberg at 
first hand is the colossal emotional impact of his work and its 
superabundance of beautiful and original tunes, The only real 
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‘difficulty’ about Erwartung, the Five Orchestral Pieces, op. 16, 
and the quartets is not that they have nothing to give to 
what Ernest Newman called ‘the common musical man’, but 
that they have too much to give. Only now, at fifty years’ 
remove, can Erwartung be got into focus by eyes adapted to 
Troilus and Cressida and The Carmelites: the authenticity, the 
originality, the rapid onward movement and the awe-inspiring 
force of Schénberg’s imagination are such that, to the ‘common 
musical man’ they may well constitute an experience un- 
manageable in its complexity and power. 

Faced with such an experience, the mind closes down. There 
remains, however, a residue of embarrassment, perhaps even 
of shame or humiliation; from such things, hate quickly grows. 
But now that Schénberg has been dead for nearly a decade and 
many of his works are taking on an Old Masterly air, this 
hatred might have been expected to vanish, leaving at most 
isolated pockets of obtuseness and envy. When the West Berlin 
authorities blessed the project of putting on, as part of the 1959 
Berlin Festival, the first German stage-production of Schén- 
berg’s Moses und Aron, it seemed a happy instance of the way in 
which evil feelings can be worked out of the system, leaving in 
their place a balanced assessment of what is, for cities as for 
individuals, the right way to make amends. It could also be 
seen as a return to a tradition of hospitality which had brought 
honour to Berlin on more than one occasion: for Schénberg 
had thrice made extended visits to the city — at the very 
beginning of the century, when he found in Richard Birnbach 
of Berlin his first publisher and wrote, among other things, the 
symphonic poem Pelléas und Melisande; from 1911 until after 
the outbreak of war, a period during which Pierrot Lunaire 
(composed partly at Berlinerstrasse 17a/1, Berlin-Siidende, and 
partly at the Villa Lepcke, Machnowerchaussee, Berlin- 
Zehlendorf) was given for the first time, under Schénberg’s 
direction, in Berlin; and again from 1925, when he took over 
from Busoni as Professor of Composition at the Akademie der 
Kiinste, until May 1933, when he was dismissed from his post, 
gave up his apartment at Niirnberger Platz 3, and went into 
exile. From this last sojourn Berlin can claim to have fathered 
the greatest of Schénberg’s orchestral works, the Variations, 
op. 31; of this nearly half was written in Berlin in the spring of 


1926, and the first performance given by Furtwangler and the 
Berlin Philharmonic in 1928. 
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The orchestral Variations were not well taken at this first 
performance. Time has, however, worked on their side, and I 
believe that at Liverpool, when Mr Pritchard directed them 
last season, they aroused very great enthusiasm, as did the 
performances of Erwartung, with Helga Pilarczyk and Hans 
Rosbaud, at the Holland Festival of 1958. As for the Serenade, 
op. 24, this most accessible of works, with its Schubertian 
felicities of style and rare delicacy of texture, gave such pleasure 
when it was last heard in the Wigmore Hall that Mr Leibowitz 
and his team were recalled seven times and had to repeat the 
longest of its movements. It seemed possible, therefore, that 
Moses und Aron would ingratiate itself even with the children 
and grandchildren of those who had hissed the Variations and 
driven their author into exile; all the more so as Moses und Aron 
is not difficult, by Schénbergian standards, and has for its 
subject one of the most familiar of Old Testament legends. 

Perhaps these last propositions should be explored a little 
further. ‘Difficult’ the opera is not, for the listener, by com- 
parison with Schénberg’s piano-music or the earlier, comic 
opera Von Heute auf Morgen; but for the performers it is very 
difficult indeed. Not merely will the idiom in almost all cases 
be unfamiliar, but the score of Moses displays a complexity of 
musical inter-relationships which, though never gratuitous or 
developed to any but the most precise and economical effect, 
would seem to defy the resources of a working repertory house 
like the Stadtische Oper. Therein we must salute the courage 
and perseverance of Professor Carl Ebert, who overcame not 
merely the initial, a priori opposition to the project, but the 
innumerable day-to-day crises which occur when so taxing a 
work is put into rehearsal. Moses demanded very much more 
rehearsal time than can normally be allotted to a new produc- 
tion; other productions, inevitably, were the worse for this. 
Singers, conductors, orchestra, repetiteurs, stage staff — all 
suffered from overlong preoccupation with a venture of which 
some of them disapproved and which represented to many of 
them a hindrance to their professional interests. Such things 
get talked about, and among a tiny minority of mindless louts 
the production of Moses precipitated feelings which one had 
hoped never again to sense in Berlin. (Dr Hermann Scherchen, 
the guest conductor in charge, received an anonymous tele- 
phone call threatening him with disfigurement, and on the 
night before the first performance his motor car was set upon 
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and damaged.) Hardly less discouraging, on a more general 
level, was the almost universal belief that no one could be 
sincerely looking forward to Moses. Prehistoric jests were 
brought out for the occasion, along with facetiae due for dis- 
carding and ribaldries that Mozart must already have thought 
stale when they were put to him by singers who could not 
master Don Giovanni. The production was rarely ascribed to 
anything but the basest of motives; and as for the audience, 
only ‘paid snobs’, I was told, would be present, together with 
music critics, notoriously a venal body of men, and other 
accomplices too lowly to merit individual description. 

The work which had aroused such strong feelings has a 
curious history. On June 17th, 1926, Schénberg began to write 
a play in prose, Der Biblische Weg. The first draft was completed 
by July 7th; in prose, as in music, Schénberg had a way of 
pressing matters to a rapid conclusion. A second version, in 
pencil, was written in July 1927. The plot is concerned with a 
Jew called Max Aruns, who plans to create a new Israel in 
Africa. To this Israel, called by Schénberg Ammon, Jews are 
to be attracted from all over the world; eventually it will 
constitute God’s State on earth. The shortcomings, not merely 
of Aruns’ own nature, but of human nature as such, defeat 
this venture at a late stage. After Max Aruns himself is dead, 
a young successor comes forward to dream of spiritual perfec- 
tion, and of the day when the Jews will be allowed to dream 
their dream of God.... 

On October 3rd, 1928, Schénberg began work on the 
libretto of Moses und Aron. Working at his accustomed high 
pressure, he completed Act I in five days and Act II eight days 
later. What is remarkable, here, is that he moved away from 
everything that, in Der Biblische Weg, might have been thought 
to reflect directly on the problems of the day. The prose-play 
could be taken, almost without transposition, as a parable for 
the Jews as they stood, midway between Balfour and Ben- 
Gurion; the Aaron-Aruns parallel is almost too obvious to 
need mention. But in Moses und Aron the predicaments are 
universalized. Schénberg goes back to the Book of Exodus, but 
follows its story in broad outline, nowhere making those 
allusions which would have ensured the opera a success of 
topicality, seeking rather to engage the audience upon as many 
levels as possible, and putting the problems in terms applicable 
not to the Jews only but to all who consider themselves human. 
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What results is at once a chamber-opera and an ensemble- 
opera; a chamber-opera, in that its inner meaning is con- 
centrated entirely in the relationship between Moses and 
Aaron, and an ensemble-opera in that the claims of Circum- 
stance, the to-and-fro-ings which illustrate and give physical 
depth to this inner drama, fall to the Israelites, whose numbers 
are limited only by the resources of the theatre which happens 
to be putting the opera on the boards. Such is the rigour and 
intensity of the relations between Moses and Aaron that, on 
the one hand, a small group of Israelites, one voice to a part in 
the ensembles, might come as no anti-climax; on the other 
hand, even the most literal fulfilment of Schénberg’s stage 
directions would in no wise dwarf the private drama which at 
all times and with great ease holds, if not ‘the centre of the 
stage’, at any rate the centre of our own sympathies. Even in 
the arena of Verona, we feel, the ‘processions of laden camels, 
asses, horses, porters and wagons’ would not distract us from 
Moses’ compound adjectives and the arrowy vagabondage of 
Aaron’s high tenor. And, faithfully as Schénberg sets before us 
the Burning Bush, the staff turned into a snake and back again, 
the arm magicked into a leper’s and healed, the water miracled 
into blood, the Golden Calf and all that happens around it, the 
pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire—in spite of the consummate 
art with which all these are presented, we accept them instinc- 
tively as picturings, Bilder (in Schénberg’s phrase) and as such 
irrelevant to the Gedanken, the inner idea-subject, for which no 
words, no music, no picturings will quite serve as equivalent; 
and, in so accepting them, we are already accomplices, 
participants one might almost say, in the drama. This it is, all 
questions of music momentarily laid aside, which makes Moses 
und Aron so great an experience. 

As an opera-subject, Moses and Aron would be within the 
range of more than one great composer. It needs very little 
experience of the masters in question to imagine what Handel, 
what Verdi, what Berlioz, what Richard Strauss, would have 
made of it. Israel in Egypt, Aida, Les Troyens, Salome are all 
relevant here; and it is in no wise to belittle either these operas 
or their creators that I propose to consider first, in what way 
Schonberg, in 1927-32, had the advantage of them, and second, 
in what way his treatment differs fundamentally from any that 
could have been conceived in their day. 

In time, Schénberg had a double advantage, in that his 
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portrayal of the Jews at the decisive moment in their history 
was written immediately before, and performed not long after, 
the Chosen Race underwent an ordeal as terrible as any in the 
Book of Exodus. What looks and sounds to be a sage after- 
commentary on the events that led from the burning of the 
Reichstag to the foundation of the State of Israel is, in effect, 
pure divination, for Schénberg began Act I in Lugano on 
July 17th, 1930, and finished Act II in Barcelona on March 
10th, 1932; no question, therefore, of his having any but a 
premonitory notion of how closely his own tale might tally 
with that of the next fifteen years, or of its being, like Brecht’s 
Arturo Ui, an inspired commentary upon that story. 

If Moses were simply a heroic opera about the persecution 
of the Jews and their long march towards the promised land it 
would touch our hearts, certainly; and with Schénberg’s 
mastery of counterpoint and his knowledge (from experience 
as conductor of more than one Viennese Gesangsverein) of 
what can be done with a big choir, we could take for granted an 
irresistible rhythmic impetus, a primal power and swing to the 
concerted ensembles. But, no matter how felicitous the moment 
of its appearance, such an opera would not strike at its 
audiences as Moses strikes. Even in the simplest dramatic terms, 
it would be difficult to clinch the narrative with a body of 
people as easy-going and indecisive as Schénberg’s Hebrews; 
and in the event, as I have said earlier, Schénberg devised in 
the relationship between Moses and Aaron precisely the 
counter-weight which makes Moses, even in its unfinished state, 
one of the noblest monuments in all music. 

To those who have not seen and heard Moses und Aron it is 
not easy to communicate the spell which is cast over Schén- 
berg’s audience from the moment that there steals through the 
darkened house, in the steadiest of common time, the mys- 
terious sound which rises from the orchestra pit when six solo 
voices sing their wordless song in unison with flute, clarinet, 
horn, bassoon, bass clarinet and ’cello. One of this opera’s 
subjects is the nature of revelation, and the extent to which it 
can be communicated entire; and with these first two bars, and 
with the other-worldly inventions which follow (the flutter- 
tongued fppp trombone, the pp stroke on the tam-tam, and the 
appearance of the familiar domestic pianoforte as an instru- 
ment of wonder and surprise), Schénberg leaves us in no doubt 
that one of the greatest of all makers of music is embarked 
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upon a subject which touches the deepest part of his being. 

Schénberg very much disliked Thomas Mann’s novel, 
Doctor Faustus, and repudiated any suggestion that it was a fair 
portrait of either himself or his music. Nor, I believe, did Mann 
ever see the manuscript of Moses. And yet, in Mann’s descrip- 
tion of his hero’s culminating Apocalypse, there is a passage 
which may be worth quoting, so vividly does it recall at any 
rate certain aspects of the experience of Moses: 


You have there [Mann’s narrator wrote] ensembles which 
begin as ‘speaking’ choruses and only by stages, by way of the 
most extraordinary transitions, turn into the richest vocal 
music; then choruses which pass through all the stages from 
graded whisperings, antiphonal speech, and humming, up to 
the most polyphonic songs —- accompanied by sounds which 
begin as mere noise, like tom-toms and thundering gongs, 
savage, fanatical, ritual, and end by arriving at the purest 
music. 


Thus it is not merely in the context of ‘music’, as a foreseeable 
element, but in the context of music of a sort never heard 
before, that Moses hears the message from the Burning Bush. 
Both message and bush are present in the extraordinary 
sound-world that Schénberg has conjured for us, and there is 
no doubt that he could, had he so wished, have presented 
Moses himself in terms of song. But he did not do so; Moses is 
a speaking part — one, certainly, that benefits by the presence 
of a singer as experienced as Berlin’s Moses, Josef Greindl, but 
in which only one passage, seven bars in length (Act I, bars 
208-214), can at the actor’s discretion be sung. Now Schénberg 
had a lifelong fondness for the middle-ground between speech 
and song; but it would be a gross error to interpret Moses’ 
utterance in terms either of theatrical effect or of prima facie 
‘symbolism’. Of course he is, in common terms, a man who 
‘cannot get his message across’, just as Aaron is, in those same 
terms, the irresponsible sweet singer who can ‘put over’ any- 
thing that is put into his mouth. All this is marvellously pointed 
in the second scene of Act I, where Moses meets Aaron in a 
flute-haunted wasteland and just for once, at the climax of his 
attempts to win Aaron over, he breaks into song on the words: 
‘Purify your thinking, Free it from worthless things, Let it be 
righteous!’ 

But Schénberg knew, better than anyone, how different, as 
between speech and song, is the rate not merely of utterance, 
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but of penetration. Already in 1912, in an article in the Blaue 
Reiter almanac, he was at grips with those problems of com- 
munication which are the inmost subject of Moses und Aron. 
The Old Testament concepts of ‘word’ and ‘image’ are still 
valid in to-day’s terms; in speaking of ‘the Word’ we still need 
to distinguish between the thing said and the manner of saying 
it, just as we can still drop out of the search for Essence and 
make do with some variant of Image. But Schénberg saw these 
things not merely as enduring symbols of the spiritual life, but as 
a rebus from which could somehow be deduced a new insight 
into the nature and validity of art. In this he looked back to 
Schopenhauer’s suggestion that ‘the composer reveals the 
inmost essence of the world, uttering the most profound wisdom 
in a language which his reason does not understand’; but he 
himself wondered all his life whether that wisdom might not 
be communicable in human language. 

The attempt might be foredoomed, in that (I quote the 1912 
text) ‘in this translation into the terms of human language the 
essential, which ought perhaps to remain perceptible but yet 
incomprehensible, is lost’. When Moses, in his first phrase, 
addresses his ‘unsichtbarer und unvorstellbarer Gott! he defines God 
from the outset as somebody who can neither be seen nor 
imagined; and yet the salvation of a great people depends on 
His being present to them. What cannot be communicated 
must somehow be made known; that is the subject of Moses und 
Aron. Aaron managed, in the event, to persuade the Israelites 
to do ‘the right thing for the wrong reason’; and to Moses, for 
whom Aaron’s miracles are mere trickery, this ‘success’ can 
only confirm the judgement which later, in the libretto for the 
unwritten third act, he was to pass on Aaron as he stood in 
chains, before him: ‘You have betrayed ... the extraordinary 
to the ordinary’. 

Hans Keller, writing shortly after the first stage performance 
of Moses in Ziirich in 1957, suggested that it was above all a 
religious drama; and it may be relevant to the history of the 
opera that Schénberg took up the faith of his ancestors after 
leaving Germany in 1933. But the ‘betrayal of the extraordinary 
to the ordinary’ can also be seen as characteristic of the last 
fifty years in many other departments of life —- and above all, 
perhaps, in music and painting, arts of which Schénberg had a 
particular knowledge. (“The Blaue Reiter almanac comes out in 
January’, Kandinsky wrote to him in November 1911, ‘so you 
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have at least a month in which to get your article done. I won’t 
hear of our first issue not having an article by you!’) 

When Schonberg came to write the music of Moses in 1931 
he could look back on a period of twenty-five years in which 
both music and painting had altered almost beyond recogni- 
tion. In music his own efforts, and in paintings those of his 
friend Kandinsky, had played a great part in this; an attempt 
had been made to bring within the sphere of general compre- 
hension what could neither be heard nor imagined, in music, 
nor seen nor imagined, in art. As to the success or failure of 
these efforts, estimates varied as absolutely in 1931 as they do 
to-day; but we are at least now agreed as to the character of the 
enterprise — that much is now in perspective. And we have also 
had time to note how in every sense the extraordinary has, over 
and over again in the last fifty years, been betrayed to the 
ordinary. Schénberg has elsewhere written with characteristic 
tartness of those who, in art as in life, choose to follow ‘the 
middle road ... the only road that does not lead to Rome’; 
and I think that we can reasonably hark back to this (it occurs 
in the preface to the Drei Satiren, op. 28, of 1925) when in the 
last scene of Act II Aaron urges Moses to limit his demands to 
what everyone can understand: ‘No people’, he says, at bar 
1037, ‘can grasp more than a part of the image — that part 
which expresses the intelligible part of the Idea.’ ‘Let me 
present the Idea’, Mr Middle-of-the-Road continues, ‘Para- 
phrasing, of course, not spelling out in full... .’ Since Schén- 
berg wrote this, the age of popularization has gained ground 
everywhere. The techniques of persuasion, hidden or overt, 
have come to dominate almost every department of life, and 
the man who, like Schénberg’s Moses, will have the Idea entire 
or not at all has become almost as much a figure from the past 
as Moses himself. The problem is now not so much whether 
the Idea can be communicated, as whether anyone, in any 
event, would want to hear about it. 

So it is that the relationship between Moses and Aaron 
represents, at one extreme, one of the gravest problems of 
public life: the power which modern techniques have put in 
the hands of an irresponsible persuader, and the helplessness, 
before such techniques, of those who labour in private to name 
what has never been named. At another, philosophical 
extreme, it questions the validity of the very notion of naming. 


As Mr Keller pointed out (The Score, No. 21, October 1957) its 
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central subject appears, even before Der Biblische Weg, in the 
text of Schénberg’s op. 27, written in 1926: ‘You shall not 
make an image!’ (Mr Keller’s translation), ‘For an image 
confines, limits, grasps, what shall remain unlimited and un- 
imaginable’. Rash it may be to suggest auxiliary meanings for 
a work already so rich in significance; but when we consider 
the notion of the betrayal of the extraordinary to the ordinary 
it is worth remembering that Schénberg had watched, stage 
by stage, Kandinsky’s efforts to express in painting ‘what only 
the musician had expressed until now’. More, he was himself a 
painter of real distinction, and already in 1909, a year before 
Kandinsky put down on paper his views on the emotional 
correspondences of individual colours, Schénberg in the third 
of his Five Orchestral Pieces had devised the principle, later taken 
up by Webern, of the Klangfarbenmelodie or ‘sound-colour’. 
Theirs was a generation which engendered the extraordinary 
and may well have felt, around 1910 or 1912, that they had 
put it beyond reach of the ordinary. Later experience may not 
have borne this out; the relationship between Schénberg and 
Kandinsky remains, in any case, relevant to the special subject 
of ‘Moses’. 

Schénberg was familiar with Kandinsky’s On the Spiritual in 
Art, written in 1910 and published in 1912. In creating his 
Moses he had in mind, for the physical leok of him, the Moses 
of Michelangelo — this we know from a letter dated March 
1933; but for the predicament of Moses, just conceivably, over 
and above the immediate religious bearing of the narrative, he 
may have harked back to the figure of the artist evoked by 
Kandinsky in On the Spiritual in Art — a figure in whom the rest 
of us may re-discover Schénberg himself. 


He is like ourselves in everything [Kandinsky wrote] but 
has a secretly implanted power of ‘vision’. His high gift is often 
a heavy burden, and at times he would gladly relinquish it. 
But he cannot. Scorned and disliked, he drags the heavy 
weight of resisting humanity upward... . 


And Kandinsky goes on to describe the savage battle for com- 
mercial success among lesser men, intent not on the ‘What?’ 
but on the ‘How?’ of art, desirous above all to get the formula 
that pleases. And yet such is the irresistible upward movement 
of the truly spiritual man that he will reach in time a high place 
of vantage; and then, wrote Kandinsky in 1g10: 
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an invisible Moses descends from the mountain and sees the 
dancing around the golden calf. He brings to man fresh stores 
of wisdom. His voice, inaudible to the crowd, is first heard by 
the artist, and almost unwittingly the artist will follow that 
voice.... 


May it not be from this that Schoénberg took, many years later, 
some part of his inspiration? 

Moses und Aron has lessons for the private, as much as for the 
public life; we may even feel that in the Moses-Aaron relation- 
ship we have our profoundest statement of a certain kind of 
fealty, a variant of le couple, a recurrent form of human bondage 
to which not enough attention has been paid by playwright 
and novelist. But, when it comes to measuring the depths of 
human experience which are explored in this work, our plumb- 
lines give out. Even in purely technical terms, the Moses-Aaron 
relation is a prodigious feat, so deftly does Schénberg explore, 
and never fall foul of, the problem set out in his Blaue Reiter 
article of 1912: that ‘the outward correspondence between 
music and text, as shown in declamation, tempo and dynamics, 
has but little to do with the inward correspondence, and belongs 
to the same stage of primitive imitation as the copying of a 
model’. The interplay of speech and song in Moses is, in this 
regard, a matter for prolonged study. Schénberg’s masterly 
handling of the matter was the more evident, in Berlin, because 
Dr Scherchen had had the idea of ‘completing’ the opera with 
the text of Act III, spoken, against a background of music from 
the Burning Bush scene. This resulted in a kind of Traumspiel 
effect; and it was at once clear that when all the parts were 
spoken parts, and the music a tasteful addition, almost 
Proustian in its appeal to memory, the whole balance, power 
and concision of Schénberg’s intentions was lost. 

In all other respects, the production was a triumph of 
restraint and good judgement. For one of the amazing things 
about Moses is that, seen simply as an old-style adventure- 
opera, it ‘works’ as effectively as ever Meyerbeer worked in his 
day. Schénberg’s stage-demands are, of course, colossal; Shaw 
himself could hardly be more exact in his directions. As 
Schénberg wrote to Webern in September 1931, ‘I want to 
leave as little as possible to the imagination of that new lord of 
the stage, the Producer. I shall even think out the choreography, 
in so far as I am able to....’ Taken literally, his instructions 
could result in a sort of avant-garde Desert Song, a spectacle so 
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overloaded, so lurid in its detail, so circumstantial in its point- 
ing of every episode, that the chamber-element would have a 
hard struggle to come through. This was never the case in 
Berlin: the music was put first, with a minimum of stage action, 
and that action distinguished by its subtlety and imagination. 
Here Schénberg joined hands with his interpreters, for the score 
of Moses is one in which climaxes as tremendous as any in the 
operatic repertory alternate with passages which remind us 
that Schénberg loved chamber music above all things, and 
Beethoven’s op. 130 among all other quartets. It is a score in 
which a passage nearly half an hour in length, mainly for 
orchestra alone, The Dance Round the Golden Calf, represents a 
kind of summa of orchestral practice, never in the least com- 
parable to ballet music from any other hand, and marked at 
no point by anything that could be called a synthetic exoticism. 
For a composer to integrate this dance, and the great choral 
ensembles of Act I, and the private exchanges of Moses and 
Aaron, into a work of art in which there is never a discrepancy 
of style or a fault of emphasis is one of the most gigantic feats 
in all music; and for a producer to make of it all a spectacle no 
less perfectly homogeneous is also an achievement that should 
not go unnoticed. Berlin has not always shown itself worthy of 


Schénberg; but on those October evenings there was no fault 
to find. 


(In preparing this article, I have owed much to Dr Josef Rufer’s 
recently published Das Werk Arnold Schénbergs. Barenreiter-Verlag, 
Kassel, 1959.) 








After ‘Lolita’ 


A Conversation with Vladimir 
Nabokov — with Digressions 


John G. Hayman 


Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita read like a highly contrived 

fantasy. Rejected by four American publishers on the 
grounds that parts of it were pornographic, the novel was finally 
published by the Olympia Press in Paris. According to one 
account, however, so many copies of this edition found their 
way into England that the English Home Office called for its 
suppression. The truth of this account, however, has been 
denied. The subject-matter, which was at first found objection- 
able, is, as most people now know, the love of a mature man, 
Humbert, for a girl of twelve — a ‘nymphet’ in Humbert’s 
terminology. (One of the American publishers felt that he 
might be able to print the work if a boy of the same age were 
substituted for the girl.) 

All this is somewhat unfortunate since the significance of the 
work as literature tends to be overlooked in the side issues. In 
America, for example, the fantasy continues. The film rights 
have been sold for $150,000 (plus 15 per cent of the film’s 
revenue) and it is Time’s guess that the chief réles will go to 
Maurice Chevalier and Brigitte Bardot. The work is also being 
translated into various languages, and Mr Nabokov recently 
discovered a Swedish version that was about to be published the 
slightness of which suggested to him that certain portions had 
been deleted. On scrutiny he found that only the ‘purple 
patches’ had been selected. Naturally Mr Nabokov suppressed 
the edition. 

When I suggested to Nabokov that he might reasonably feel 
outraged at the charges of pornography, he replied that he 
thought they were ‘just plain silly’. Talking with Nabokov in his 
office at Cornell University, I frequently met this mildness. He 
was unwilling, for example, either to speak harshly of any living 
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writer or to select any for particular praise. Those earlier writers 
he criticized, too, were nearly always commended on some 
personal grounds. (“Galsworthy was a good man, I believe. . . . 
Gorki was a great character.’) And yet his mildness is mingled 
with excitement — an excitement which will often reveal itself in 
a sudden aside and which makes conversation with Nabokov 
a little like riding on a switchback. 

Nabokov’s casual attitude towards the publication of Lolita is 
connected, it seems to me, with his general unconcern with his 
audience. I recalled that a number of English critics and writers 
have suggested that the writer in America is ‘isolated’, that he is 
never quite sure who, if anyone, is going to read his work. 
Nabokov said that he had never been troubled by this: ‘I write 
for myself,’ he said, ‘and hope for hundreds of little Nabokovs.’ 
So far there have been over 100,000 little Nabokovs who have 
read Lolita, so perhaps such a rejoinder was to be expected. And 
yet the question of the writer’s public in America (which re- 
mains for me, at least, an interesting one) was posed recently 
concerning Lolita in a cartoon in The New York Times Book Re- 
view. A carefully dressed office worker was reading a copy of 
Lolita over the shoulder of a man partially engaged in working 
down a manhole. The caption was an order from the workman: 
‘Go and buy your own copy.’ Possibly the little Nabokovs are 
thus diversified — and possibly the trouble with much American 
writing is that it is aimed too calculatedly at certain small and 
different sections of the public. Nabokov, however, is not par- 
ticularly interested in any of this. 

That many of the problems normally experienced by writers 
emigrating to America seem irrelevant to Nabokov is partly to 
be explained by his special background. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion, his family were members of the Russian nobility, and 
there is a fascinating account of his early life in a series of auto- 
biographical sketches published under the title Conclusive Evi- 
dence. There was extensive travel at an early age (Paris, Biarritz, 
Berlin, Abbazia), and this gave Nabokov an early familiarity 
with a number of foreign languages and a certain cosmo- 
politanism. There was also an Englishness surrounding his early 
existence (Pears Soap, imported Golden Syrup and English 
governesses). It would be wrong, however, to feel that this led to 
a ‘rootless’ existence. There was Russia, always Russia. Nabo- 
kov says, however, that ‘the fertile emotion of nostalgia’ for his 
country was liberated long ago in the writing of a novel. He 





now feels nostalgic only when confronted with a region of 
America strikingly reminiscent of Russia. 

The ‘American Scene’ — something most emigrant writers 
have attempted to analyse at some time — does not as an entity 
interest Nabokov. He has, he says, no idea even what the term 
means. I quoted as a guide an extract of W. H. Auden. In a 
preface to some essays of Henry James, Auden once listed such 
phenomena of American life as ‘the unspeakable juke-boxes, the 
horrible Rockettes, the insane salads, etc.’ and added that with- 
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out these things ‘the analyst and the emigrant alike would never | 
understand by contrast the nature of the Good Place nor desire | 
it with sufficient desperation to stand a chance of arriving’. The 


quo.ation, however, didn’t seem of very much use; Nabokov 
seemed more interested in the idea of insane salads than in any 
other part of the remark. Finally, he said that it was the 
generality of the statement that made him suspicious: ‘A little 
town in New England is so entirely different from a little town 
in Oregon. And a little town in one part of Oregon is so entirely 
different from a little town in another part.’ The standardized 
and frequently ugly features connected with the mechanics of 
living simply do not trouble him. Quite the opposite, in fact; he 
has suggested in writing that “there is nothing more exhilarating 
than philistine vulgarity’. 

The reason for Nabokov’s fresh approach to such things as 
soda fountains and motels is, however, probably less the result 
of a certain temperament and more a matter of language. Even 
to-day, after eighteen years in America, he will experience 
difficulty with the inflection of an idiom and repeat it several 
times, varying the position of the emphasis (sometimes sadly 
abandoning the phrase altogether). He had, he recalled in con- 
versation, not only to create his imaginative world out of 
America on arriving there; he had to form a new language. I 
asked him how he went about this: ‘I read Webster's Dictionary 
for one thing,’ he replied. And it is perhaps as a result of this 
that one occasionally meets such words as alembic, achromatic, 
aquarelle and tkontinct in the space of a couple of pages of his 
writing. The process of building a vocabulary was obviously a 
laborious one, but in his writing one often feels that Nabokov 
is actually building a language as he writes. There is a sense in 
which this is true of any major writer, but it is more obvious in 
one who is using a language which is not his native one. One 
of the ways in which this peculiar effect shows itself is in the 
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slight distance existing between Nabokov’s personal use of 
words and the more conventional. He will criticize the word 
‘skyscraper’, for example, and move into a beautiful description 
of the buildings, ‘remote and lilac colored, and strangely 
aquatic, mingling their first cautious lights with the colors of 
the sunset and revealing, with a kind of dreamy candor, the 
pulsating inside of their semi-transparent structure’. He makes 
Humbert, in Lolita, turn a neon sign advertising Gulfex Lubri- 
cation into one declaring Genuflexion Lubricity. To the English 
or American reader this verbal awareness and wit seems a full 
recompense for the loss Nabokov laments — the loss of his ‘un- 
trammelled, rich, and infinitely docile Russian tongue . . . the 
baffling mirror, the black-velvet backdrop, the implied associ- 
ations and traditions’. Nabokov himself, however, is unwilling 
to acknowledge that the freshness of viewpoint and language 
that we notice results in any major way from his using a lan- 
guage other than his native one. ‘My Russian novels,’ he said, 
‘were just as far from the cliché.’ 

Nabokov’s position as a specifically American writer has a 
curious ambivalence about it. One critic, for example has said 
of Lolita that it has ‘a style, an individuality, a brilliance which 
may yet create a tradition in American letters’ — a strange no- 
tion by any standards and significant only in its expression of 
the need felt in America for a ‘tradition’. Nevertheless, Nabo- 
kov’s treatment of a concern which seems to preoccupy many 
American novelists at the moment is an interesting one. This 
concern has been defined by at least one English critic as an 
unfortunate obsession with the nervous system. ‘It becomes,’ 
one critic has written, ‘a matter of nerves rather than of a finer 
and more rigorous perception.’ This might conceivably make 
sense when applied to, let us say, a novel of Jack Kerouac. The 
Subterraneans, for example, begins with the statement: ‘Once I 
was young and had so much more orientation and could talk 
with nervous intelligence about everything and with clarity and 
without so much literary preambling as this. . . .’ And the irony 
which may be evident here disappears as the novel advances; 
the interest is centred firmly in the protagonist’s nervous 
system. Nabokov’s own creation, Humbert, is certainly, by 
most people’s definition, neurotic. He twists, he turns, he shouts, 
he cries, he addresses his remarks in the course of the novel at a 
jury, at a doctor, at the reader, at ‘folks’ in general. But the 
interest in Lolita is not restricted to Humbert’s nervous twitches. 
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One often feels the pressure of his neuroticism, but there are 
also sections of the book where one is kept at an intentional 
distance from Humbert. One views his obsession in all its gro- 
tesqueness. It is in ensuring this that Nabokov seems to me to 
differ from most American writers at the moment. In most 
novels we are invited to suffer and sympathize with the pro- 
tagonist — perhaps because the novelist is afraid to relax his 
grasp even for a moment on the reader. 

This liberation from Humbert’s neurotic viewpoint (which is 
paradoxically achieved by giving him many viewpoints) evokes 
in the reader the final emotion Nabokov says he should experi- 
ence. 


For me [he has written] a work of fiction exists only in so far 
as it affords me what I shall bluntly call aesthetic bliss; that 
is, a sense of being somehow somewhere, connected with 
other states of being where art (curiosity, tenderness, kindness, 
ecstasy) is the norm. There are not many such books. All 
the rest is either topical trash or what some call the Literature 
of Ideas, which very often is topical trash coming in huge 
blocks of plaster that are carefully transmitted from age to age 
until somebody comes along with a hammer and takes a good 
crack at Balzac, at Gorki, at Mann. 


In our conversation Nabokov took a crack at a few more 
writers. I suggested that different periods seemed to me to call 
for different interests on the part of the writer and that there 
might be a period in which moral problems were especially 
relevant. Rashly, I hazarded the eighteenth century and men- 
tioned Richardson. ‘A third-rate writer,’ Nabokov retorted. 
‘Such frigidity.’ Pleased with the word, he repeated it several 
times, making it sound very chilling. ‘But there was Sterne,’ he 
added. ‘Sterne was a first-rate writer.’ 

The instantaneous vision, the immediate which is also time- 
less — this is what interests Nabokov and makes him contemp- 
tuous of the social and didactic writer. The problem is, how to 
express the instantaneous vision in a sequence of words. I asked 
if he had tried to do this in Lolita by breaking down the language 
and by the frequent use of phrases instead of sentences. Nabokov 
was sceptical. ‘I sometimes think one could best describe light- 
ning in a long, elaborately built sentence,’ he said, simulating 
the quality of lightning by gestures. ‘But one could also do it by 
using two words. Truth is what matters, isn’t it?’ There was a 
pause; and then, as often after a pause, Nabokov began talking 
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about Russian writers. ‘Gorki,’ he said, ‘once wrote: ““The sea is 
laughing’’. But then Gorki was a bad writer. As Chekhov com- 
mented, the only thing you can say about the sea is: ““The sea is 
big.” * 

However achieved, this attempt to communicate a sense of 
the instantaneous vision and to leave the reader with a single 
impression is something which, Nabokov feels, calls for pecu- 
liarly sensitive reading, as well as writing. ‘You see,’ he said, 
‘you cannot read a novel (there is all the physical effort of 
moving the eye from left to right — of turning over all the pages). 
No, you can only re-read a novel. Or re-re-read a novel.’ We 
arrive at a single impression, it seems, by increasingly refining 
our separate impressions. Such an approach to reading a novel 
is obviously open to attack, but it is closely connected with 
Nabokov’s own achievement as a novelist. One isn’t asked to 
identify oneself with any of the characters in a novel; this, 
Nabokov says, is ‘a low pleasure — one for minor readers (you 
see, there must be minor readers because there are minor 
writers).’ No, the good reader maintains a delicately suspended 
attitude: “He takes pleasure in his aloofness and yet enjoys the 
shivers along the spine and the tears . . .” With most novels, this 
can be achieved by re-reading. But it seems to me that with 
Nabokov’s own work the changing focus ensures that a first 
reading is of this nature. 

Nabokov enjoys talking about literature and he communi- 
cates this enjoyment in his university lectures on selected Euro- 
pean novels as well as in his conversation. There are periods in 
a lecture when it is fortunately quite impossible for anyone to 
take notes. It is enough simply to sit back and follow the flow 
of imagery, the sudden changes in direction; to listen to con- 
trolled talk of shivers, enchantment, semi-colons, passion and 
patience, patience and passion . . . and to stories of the birth of 
literature: ‘It was not,’ Nabokov says, ‘when a boy saw an 
animal in a clearing and said: ““That is a wolf.’ That was not 
the birth of literature. It was when a boy cried: “‘ Wolf. . . woif 

. wotF.”” And there was no wolf. That was the Birth of 
Literature.’ In the early stages of the term his pupils may be 
a little uncertain about the tone of a remark. When he says: 
‘Consider these eight sorts of readers’; the heads bow to their 
notebooks and an expectant list of figures is outlined in the mar- 
gin. But soon the heads are raised, and the faces have mystified 
expressions. For Nabokov has continued: 
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There is the reader who belongs to a Book Club. The reader 
who has seen the movie of the book he is reading. The 
budding-author-reader. The reader who approaches every- 
thing from the social and economic angle. The reader who 
has a Dictionary. The reader with artistic sense. The reader 
with imagination. The reader with memory. 


Which are the good readers, he will ask. Why, the last four, of 
course. (A good Dictionary is very important; ‘buy a Dic- 
tionary the size of an elephant,’ he urges his class.) Once again 
one is made aware of Nabokov’s attitude to the reader and, with 
his university audience as with his reader, he creates the mood 
and attitude by which he can be understood and enjoyed. “The 
jaws stop chewing gum and the spine starts to shiver,’ as one 
co-ed put it. “You stop taking notes and actually listen.’ Nabo- 
kov, at any rate, is stimulating and original in everything he 
does. His occupation as a professional lepidopterist has even led 
to his discovering several previously unknown species of butter- 
flies. 
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Letter from Paris 


Cecily Mackworth 


struction’ of the Mitterand-Pesquet affair asked me to 
pilot him to the Square de l’Observatoire. He was 
anxious to see French Justice at work, but there was a police 
cordon round the area and we caught a bare glimpse of the 
black car, with bullet marks scarring its side, and a figure whom 
we supposed to be Monsieur Mitterand, climbing the railings 
for the second time — and no doubt wishing there had never 
been a first. Pesquet and Dahuron were invisible. (Both of them 
are neighbours of ours up in Normandy and it has set us 
wondering, up there, just how many of those quiet farmhouses 
with their latticed fagades contain illegal weapons.) There were 
quite a lot of people hanging about, hoping for some excite- 
ment and longing to discuss the affair. I noticed that they all 
interpreted it — exactly as the Press has been doing — according 
to their own political convictions. One side was saying that 
Mitterand had organized a pseudo-attack in order to discredit 
the Right and provide an excuse for perquisitions at the head- 
quarters of organizations like Jeune Nation. The other was 
arguing he was the victim of a double-edged plot — if it had suc- 
ceeded he would have been killed, as Lemaigre-Dubreuil, Com- 
mandant Rodier, and the barrister M. Aoudia have been 
killed; while in case of failure he would be discredited for ever, 
with the discredit reflecting on all his political associates. 
‘Chicago is nothing to this,’ said my American, and we cer- 
tainly do seem to have been going through a period of melo- 
drama. At least two of my own acquaintances have received 
roneotyped threats from the F LN, and most of the ‘Men of the 
Fourth Republic’ seem to be living under a cloud of menace 
from a right-wing terrorist organization that refers to itself as 
‘The Red Hand’. The partisan Press on both sides hurls wild 
accusations with none of those inhibitions about specifying 
names that hamper English journalists when they want to air a 
grievance. My American was surprised to note that machine- 


N American journalist who had got wind of the ‘recon- 
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gunning and the use of the bazooka, which he had always con- 
sidered as a speciality of the criminal classes, seem to have been 
adopted here among such presumably respectable citizens as 
ex-deputies and doctors. This aspect of the affair has hardly 
been commented on, and perhaps seems less extraordinary over 
here than it would in London or New York. A lot of the men 
who are now coming into power were in their young manhood 
during the years of the Occupation. Many of them were in the 
Resistance, and in the Maquis, of course, there were bandits as 
well as idealists. Politicians like Mitterand on the one hand and 
Biaggi on the other lived in a state of illegality for so long that it 
probably came to seem normal to them. They are linked by 
common memories of that heroic period with a certain number 
of underworld characters temptingly ready to do a good turn to 
an old comrade. With ideological passions running nearly as 
high as they did in 1940-44, it must seem almost natural to 
certain temperaments to slip back into the cloak-and-dagger 
mentality. 
* * * 

More striking than all this surface effervescence is the re- 
markable apathy with which General de Gaulle’s announce- 
ment of his ‘autodetermination’ policy for Algeria has been 
received among the general public. Only a year ago, one of the 
surest ways to make oneself unpopular was to suggest that 
history has proved it quite impossible for one nation perman- 
ently to impose its presence on another nation that is really de- 
termined on independence. To-day everyone except a few red- 
hot nationalists is heartily sick of the Algerian war (I recently 
asked several reasonably intelligent people in Normandy just 
how long it had been going on and not one could give a precise 
answer). It has been draining the resources and manpower of 
the country so long that any prospect of a solution is welcome. 
Perhaps it is the difficulties of daily life that have produced the 
apathy I notice almost everywhere. We have paid for the rising 
prestige (a favourite word in governmental circles) of the franc 
with a year of austerity that has taxed a lot of small firms out 
of existence and left the rest of us with little time or taste for 
politics. But above all, I think, there has been a dwindling away 
of public opinion because of the growing feeling of ‘leave it to 
de Gaulle’. In the third volume of his Memoirs that has just ap- 
peared, the General speaks of himself at one point as ‘a some- 
what fabulous personage’, and he does indeed seem invested 
with the semi-mystic quality that used to be and no longer is 
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associated with Royalty. He is as certain that he incarnates 
France as were Louis XVI or Charles X, but he is much more 
intelligent than either of them, and in the course of a single year 
he has persuaded the great majority of Frenchmen that he is 
right. Perhaps it would be better to admit that we are no longer 
living under a Democracy, but under a Leftish-Liberal non- 
hereditary Monarchy. (I heard Raymond Aron answering a 
question on the rdle of the deputies under the new régime, de- 
scribe de Gaulle and Parliament as L’Etre et le Néant.) The 
change has come about painlessly and almost imperceptibly, 
perhaps because the word Democracy in France has gradually 
lost the sacred quality it had just after the war and has retained 
in England, and become associated in most peoples’ minds with 
shady politicians. 
* * * 

There are still, of course, a number of people who have not 
fallen under the spell of de Gaulle. There is the Mendés-France- 
Mitterand Left, that believes Democracy is the only valid form 
of government. And there is the group of Right-wing Inde- 
pendents, presided over by M. Biaggi, who hate Democracy 
and all its works, but hate de Gaulle’s Algerian policy even more. 
It was their supporters who were manifesting in the Champs 
Elysées last year for the end of the Fourth Republic and de 
Gaulle au pouvoir, and it is their supporters who are now covering 
the walls with chalked inscriptions ‘de Gaulle = Mendés’. 
(Poor M. Mendés-France is the arch-traitor in the eyes of the 
Right and has committed the additional crime of being a Jew.) 
In Algeria, where the heart of the problem lies, there is, of 
course, a noisy and virulent movement against de Gaulle. 
People who know the country well tell me that this opposition 
comes less from the great landowners than from the ‘poor 
whites’, who can feel themselves to be part of the master race in 
Algeria but know they would seem very small fry if ever they 
were forced back to France. Part of the Army too is hostile. A 
recent edition of the Left-wing weekly L’ Express was confiscated 
for publishing names of officers alleged to be involved in a plot 
to overthrow the Fifth Republic. It revenged itself in the next 
issue by blanking out every casual reference to or photograph 
of an officer and printing censuré across it. A caricature shows 
soldiers in their mess saluting a blanked-out figure and report- 
ing, La soupe est bonne, mon censuré! 

I had a long talk with a member of the group of Independent 
deputies that refused to vote in favour of de Gaulle’s ‘autodeter- 
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mination’ policy at the great debate on Algeria. Their attitude in 
general is curiously reminiscent of the pre-war French Fascists 
who helped to prepare the way for Hitler, and their organ, Rivarol, 
reminds one of papers like Gringoire (though its literary qualities 
are much inferior) with their anti-semitism, slander campaigns 
and aggressive nationalism. M. Prémolet de Villers, however, 
is quite unlike some of his noisy ex-Poujadist colleagues, but 
rather the type of patriot who really believes that the greatness 
of France depends entirely on the amount of territory she rules. 
Some of his arguments could not be dismissed as negligible; 
notably that Algeria is as much an integral part of France as are 
Alsace and Lorraine, and cannot therefore be amputated with- 
out a modification of the Constitution; that behind Algeria the 
Sahara and Black Africa would be an open road for Com- 
munist influence and capital; that the indecision as to their 
future is stiffening Moslem resistance and making the task of the 
Army harder than ever. The classic argument that the Algerian 
Moslems are Frenchmen because their numbers have multiplied 
by ten since the French occupation seemed to me more specious. 
I could feel an immense resentment against General de Gaulle - 
rather like the rage of a child who feels his father has let him 
down. 
* * * 

A few days later I met an old friend, Louis Terrenoire, now 
President of the U N R deputies. He was in the Resistance, cap- 
tured, tortured by the Germans (losing an eye in the process), 
deported and took his place naturally as one of the outstanding 
figures of the Fourth Republic. He has remained one of de 
Gaulle’s right-hand men ever since and is one of the very few 
members of the ‘Old Gang’ who were re-elected with a large 
majority to the new Chamber. I had not seen him since the 
days when he was still a rising young politician and for the first 
few minutes it was almost surprising to hear him talk of the 
General as a human being instead of a god or a demon, or at 
least a superman. He is deeply convinced, says M. Terrenoire, 
that there is no longer any possibility of saving Algeria for 
France except by her own free choice. He is counting on his 
own prestige with the Moslems to get a majority vote for 
France when the time comes for the Referendum. He counts 
too on his prestige with the Army, without whose support 
against the Ultras it would be impossible to carry through the 
Referendum. I asked: ‘But suppose General de Gaulle dies be- 
fore that time?’ (The Referendum is not likely to be held for at 
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least four years.) M. Terrenoire admitted that the Moslems will 
be voting for de Gaulle, who has never failed to carry out his 
promises to them, rather than for France, which has failed all 
too often. In fact, de Gaulle has laid an immense wager on his 
own life, with the future of France at stake. 

While I was there, I brought up the subject of the Summit 
Conference. M. Terrenoire denied very emphatically that 
France wanted to give herself time to let off her atom bomb. He 
tells me the General is really uneasy at the idea of a conference 
restricted to the problem of Berlin and which could only end in 
concessions on the part of the West, or in a complete breakdown 
which would make further conferences almost impossible. This 
new dispute, by the way, had added to the anti-English feeling 
that has been growing up over here. People who know and care 
nothing about politics will tell you vaguely that England is 
egoistic and anti-European. 


* * * 


The cashier at my bank now hands over my small wad of 
thousand-franc notes with 10 Nouveaux Francs printed across 
them. The real ‘heavy franc’ notes and coinage will be issued 
on January 1st. Everyone is nervous about the results. We have 
been promised that there will be no corresponding rise in prices 
and there are threats of terrible penalties for greedy shop- 
keepers. But what about stamping a postcard at 18 francs, or 
buying a pair of stockings at 499 francs? Shall we have our 
pockets stuffed with 1-centime pieces, or will the prices soon be 
rounded out, for convenience sake, to 20 centimes and 5 francs? 
It sounds like next to nothing, but by the end of the year it 
could make quite a difference to small budgets. This is the sort 
of problem, rather than Algeria, that is worrying us to-day. 

Another — for Parisians at least — is where to park one’s car. 
The ‘zone bleue’ where parking is restricted to about one and a 
half hours, is spreading like an octopus. In the ‘free’ streets one 
must park alternate sides on alternate days, so at 8 p.m. — zero 
hour — the streets are full of maddened car owners trying to 
edge across the road and nip into a free space before the neigh- 
bour. If you fail, there will be one“of the army of new auxiliary 
inspectors, all extraordinarily officious and disagreeable, to 
pounce on you with a contravention. I have seen people bring 
whole sheaves of these horrid little blue slips out of their 
pockets, and at goo francs a time they soon add to a quite con- 


siderable sum. * * . 
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The literary prize season is almost on us, and the usual 
manoeuvres are in full swing. Jungle habits seem to be specially 
ferocious this year. André Schwartz-Bart’s Le Dernier des Fustes, 
a sort of saga dealing with the destiny of the descendence of a 
holy Jewish rabbi, is first favourite for the Goncourt.* 
It starts with Rabbi Yom Lévi in the thirteenth century 
and ends with the final disappearance of the last representative 
of his family in one of Hitler’s gas chambers. Schwartz-Bart, 
who is a working-class, self-educated Jew, has drawn an im- 
posing picture of Hassidic circles in bygone centuries. Un- 
fortunately, supporters of one of his rivals have discovered that 
certain descriptions follow closely the texts of certain ancient 
and modern specialists on the subject and that a few lines have 
even been lifted bodily from an ancient Jewish document. That 
has been enough for a leading literary weekly to splash an 
accusation of plagiarism across its whole front page. However, 
some of Schwartz-Bart’s friends have long claws of their own, 
and it looks as though the tables may turn in his favour. 

* * s 

‘A-literature’ is much in the news too. Alain Robbe-Grillet’s 
face — dominated by that threatening moustache which young 
French writers are adopting nowadays — has suddenly become 
almost as familiar as that of Mademoiselle Sagan. Within a few 
weeks of the appearance of Dans le Labyrinthe, the critics had 
been manoeuvred by some occult process of which literary 
Paris has the secret, into a position of horrid risk. Dans le 
Labyrinthe is destined, in the eyes of its author, publisher and a 
large section of the intelligentsia, to mark a turning point in the 
history of the novel. If we fail to appreciate it, we are given to 
understand, we shall find ourselves as hopelessly compromised 
as our colleagues who once jibed at Joyce and thought Proust a 
bore. 

The novel begins with ten pages of minute description of the 
objects within the range of vision of some unidentified beholder 
. . . the exact appearance of a fly’s shadow on the ceiling, its 
movements, a patch of bright light that corresponds to a hole in 
the lampshade (‘not exactly a point but rather a thin, broken 
line, a regular hexagon with one side missing . . .’), the exact 
shape of all the traces left by various recently-moved objects in 
the dust on a table. . . . It seems at first as though this Eye which 
lingers over the different objects in the room is to be the real 
hero of the novel, but we finally realize it belongs to a soldier 

* The Prix Goncourt has now been awarded to M. Schwartz-Bart. 
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who lies dying there, after a journey during which he has been 
lost in the twin labyrinth of a strange town under some un- 
specified Occupation and of a mission — the handing over of a 
parcel entrusted to him by a dying comrade to a person of whose 
identity he is uncertain and who lives in a road of which he 
cannot remember the name. 

One or two critics tactlessly but understandably mentioned 
Kafka, but M. Robbe-Grillet quickly knocked that idea on the 


head by explaining, in one of his numberless interviews, that 
this particular labyrinth 


may be taken to figure a journey through a town where a 
fictional character is concerned, while for the writer it will 
signify a certain form of narration. This form has made it 
possible for me to free myself from the psychological justifica- 


tions which served as guiding threads through my previous 
novels. 


In other words, M. Robbe-Grillet is writing to a formula, and 
a formula that ‘exists’ (a favourite word with writers of the 
A-Literature school) in its own right, without any propping-up 
from the usual novelist’s paraphernalia of characters, plot and 
so on. The soldier himself ‘exists’ in precisely the same measure 
as the objects which flash, together with his own reflection and 
that of the other characters, from the mirror-walls of the 
labyrinth. They are described with the same minute care (per- 
sonally these detailed inventories of inanimate objects remind 
me of Balzac rather than the Age of Space) and are equally de- 
void of significance. As M. Robbe-Grillet would probably say, 
they are there, and it is unreasonable to expect them to reveal any 
metaphysical content. 

This refusal to admit metaphysics into the novel is the great 
discovery of M. Robbe-Grillet and his school. The novelist, in- 
stead of viewing the world from the unfair vantage point of his 
hero’s soul, now peers out from behind his eyeball. It is certainly 
a less exposed position at a moment when classical psychology 
is going through a crisis and adventures into the subconscious 
are becoming increasingly hazardous. However, the formula 
doesn’t make the novel and to my mind M. Robbe-Grillet is a 
theoretician rather than a novelist. He cannot bring his own 
formula to life or even stick to it. Whatever he may claim, he 
can never quite escape from Kafka. Even the parcel which the 
soldier delivers at the cost of his own life turns out to contain 
some quite unimportant letters. In other words, everything is 
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meaningless. But isn’t that in itself a metaphysical conclusion? 

So — though I may be found toothlessly eating my words 
twenty years from now — I do not believe that Dans le Labyrinthe 
is a great novel or even a truly original one. If the moment has 
come to reject classical psychology, I think the key book may 
turn out to be Nathalie Sarraute’s Le Planétarium. In this novel 
nothing much happens. A rather tiresome mother-in-law tries 
to impose a gift of two arm-chairs on a young couple; the 
young husband is trying to wheedle his aunt out of her apart- 
ment and himself into it; an ageing authoress living on an in- 
flated reputation intervenes sporadically in other peoples’ lives 

. . a number of ordinary people absorbed in their rather un- 
interesting daily and domestic problems. The profound 
originality of Nathalie Sarraute lies in her attentive scrutiny of 
the true motives for the most banal actions or remarks. She 
tracks down these underlying motives with the terrifying te- 
nacity of a ferret in a rabbit warren, reducing the apparent per- 
sonalities of her characters to a formless, shifting no-man’s-land 
in which they merge one with the other in a common sub- 
personality. The demonstration is certainly depressing, but 
Nathalie Sarraute’s formula, unlike that of Alain Robbe- 
Grillet, is a valid and at this point even essential enquiry into the 
true nature of human behaviour. 

Anyway, these two novels, with Le Dernier des Justes, seem to 
be the literary events of the season up to the time of writing. 
Robbe-Grillet and Schwartz-Bart are better at publicizing 
themselves than is Nathalie Sarraute, who has a retiring charac- 
ter, so I suppose they have a better chance with the various 
juries. 

* * * 

The first Paris Biennale of Painting — reserved for artists be- 
tween 20 and 35 years old — was one of the best organized exhi- 
bitions I ever saw. The old masters in the Louvre must have 
paled with envy at the perfect lighting, the feeling of space in 
the huge Musée de [ Art moderne, the gently-curving walls washed 
in exactly the right shade of off-white. As for the thousand-odd 
paintings from forty-two different countries, they proved above 
all that Abstraction is the new official art. One tramped 
through acres and acres of Abstraction, and it was all the same 
thing from Denmark to Japan, from Poland to Mexico. It took 
some really hard comparative thinking to reveal that Finland 
and Cuba tended to gaiety, the United States to aggressive 
colouring; that France was austere, intellectual and given to 
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those almost empty canvases which reveal the painters to be 
preoccupied with the problem of Space. The British exhibits 
seemed to me smudgy and unorganized, though Trevor Bell 
was one of the laureates of the exhibition. Israel was by far the 
most audacious, technically speaking, and one Israeli had even 
inserted — rather effectively, I thought — chunks of coloured rock 
into his canvases. There was one extraordinary Tower of Babel 
bursting through the Sun, by a young German painter, which pro- 
duced an effect of almost delirious romanticism allied to ab- 
stract technique. That and two Mandalas by a Japanese called 
Maeda stood out among the uniformity and suggested that Ab- 
straction may one day emerge from the cul-de-sac in which it is 
complacently marking time. The few figurative works from the 
Western countries would have seemed excitingly noncon- 
formist if they had not been so weak, but the last strongholds 
of Figuration seem to be the Arab lands and those behind the 
Iron Curtain. For the former, of course, Abstraction must seem 
just another form of those arabesques which young Moslems 
consider as the symbol of reaction; in the latter the degree of 
Figuration or Abstraction is obviously a political symbol. The 
Rumanian and Bulgarian painters showed brawny workers 
gazing idealistically into the future; Hungary was figurative 
(I thought the best figurative paintings came from this country) 
but rejected propaganda subjects; as for Poland, she was 
defiantly abstract. 

The Biennale has roused a lot of hostile criticism. The tra- 
ditionalists were annoyed by so much Abstraction, and most of 
the avant-garde critics thought the paintings ill chosen (‘a collec- 
tion of petit-bourgeois audacities’, one of them sums it up). Per- 
sonally, I had the impression that the works had been chosen 
by cultural attachés anxious to prove that their respective 
countries are up to date and can produce the sort of works that 
are fashionable in Paris. I imagine, after all the criticism, that 
the next Biennale, in 1961, will be more really representative. 


* * * 


Ten years ago we were talking of nothing but Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Now he seems to have slipped back into semi-obscurity 
and is probably glad of it. He has not published anything 
recently and it is five years since he has given us a play. (The 
last was Nekrassov, which was generally considered a failure.) 
Now Les Séquestrés d’ Altona has been running for a month at the 
Renaissance Theatre, and I was determined to see it though 
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high prices and the awful discomfort of the cheaper seats 
generally keep me out of the theatre. The first scene plunged us 
straight back into the claustrophobic atmosphere of Huis Clos. 
The hideously furnished room in the von Gerlach’s family man- 
sion was obviously another aspect of that unforgettable torture 
chamber jn Hell. And once more, as we soon realize, L’Enfer, 
c’est les autres. In this case it is von Gerlach pére, himself con- 
demned tp die of cancer within six months, who condemns his 
son to live and die in this house, never to sell or alienate any 
part of the family possessions and to carry on the huge family 
business Gn which rests the power of the von Gerlachs. This 
first scene, in which the father relentlessly imposes his will on 
the reluctant Werner, had the horrid fascination of a bullfight, 
with the younger man manoeuvred, weakened, annihilated, 
until he is ready at last for the ‘Moment of Truth’, when he lays 
his hand on‘the Bible and pronounces the ritual words: ‘I swear 
to obey my father’s will in all things.’ 

But there are other people in the room: Werner’s ex-actress 
wife, who fights for her husband’s freedom and her own; Leni, 
the daughter of the house, a towselled, bitchy girl with a secret; 
and there is the silent presence of Franz, represented by two 
enormous portraits, from which he stares down, monocled and 
uniformed. If only he, the elder son, were alive everything 
would come right — the young couple could go back to inde- 
pendence in Hamburg; Father could die happy knowing his 
precious business was in the hands of the elder son he loves 
instead of the younger one he hates. 

It soon turns out that Franz is not only alive but is living in 
the top room, sequestrated by his own sense of guilt and by the 
incestuous Leni. He believes Germany is still the battered wreck 
of a country he remembers from 1946. The window has been 
bricked up to spare him the sight of the ruins of the old pros- 
perity — or so he has persuaded himself. However, it soon turns 
out in conversations with Leni and then with his sister-in-law 
(dispatched by the father to bribe him with her own beautiful 
body into returning to life and thus solving all the family prob- 
lems) that he is really afraid of seeing how Germany has 
escaped just retribution, just as he and his father have escaped 
retribution for their war crimes. This we soon realize is to be a 
play about the problem of Guilt — in fact, about Sartre’s own 
obsession. Nous sommes tous des coupables . . . the old Existentialist 
battle cry rang out almost before we had settled down in our 
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seats. There was a momentary irritation at having been lured 
once more into watching actors embody a philosophic argu- 
ment. But it’s no good fighting against Sartre. Even when he 
shamelessly falsifies a situation, even when he is most humour- 
less and most declamatory, he remains a theatrical wizard. No 
one else could create quite that climate of oppression which left 
one sticky-handed and convinced that one was oneself a mon- 
ster guilty of nameless crimes. Looking back at it all in cold 
blood next morning, I thought there was something rather un- 
pleasant in this ruthless exploitation of our latent masochism, 
but I am sure Les Séquestrés d’ Altona is going to remain as vividly 
in my memory as have Huis Clos and Les Mains Sales. 


* * * 


I see that Pére Teilhard de Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man 
has recently appeared in an English translation. I wonder if it 
will be received with anything like the extraordinary enthusiasm 
it has evoked in France. The volume appeared a few months 
after Pére Teilhard’s death in 1955 and has already sold 80,000 
copies, which must be a record for a stiff scientific work. Five 
more works have appeared since then and are steadily climbing 
towards the same figures. A few months ago, on the fourth anni- 
versary of his death, a commemorative meeting was held in the 
Maison de la Chimie. The hall is enormous and the organizers 
were rather nervous, but it was filled to overflowing and by the 
time Queen Marie-José arrived to preside (she had come specially 
from Rome for the occasion) they were turning people away. The 
Société des Amis de Teilhard de Chardin was formed last year at the 
Chateau de Cérisy, which is a cultural centre that carries on the 
discussions that used to group men like André Gide, Mauriac, 
Martin du Gard, all the leading philosophers, writers and 
painters of the epoch. A Teilhard de Chardin Foundation is to 
be set up, the Musée de ’ Homme. I don’t think I have met any 
Frenchman interested in philosophical speculation who has 
not become deeply interested in these works during the last 
three years or so. Mademoiselle Jeanne Mortier, who was the 
Pére’s devoted secretary during his lifetime, tells me he liked 
things to “develop slowly’, but the interest that has greeted Le 
Phénoméne Humain, Le Milieu Divin and the other works, seems to 
me to go much deeper than a superficial or passing fashion, so 
perhaps he would not have minded the rush. 











Recent French Novels 
Len Ortzen 


T is becoming commonplace to say this is a bad period for 
[Frees literature, and not only French, when compared 

with the books being published twenty to thirty years ago, 
and to wonder why such a state of affairs exists. Certainly this 
is difficult to refute. To compare present with pre-war literature 
is to compare life in France to-day with what it was in the 
thirties, for the French novel is still, on the whole, drawing its 
themes and attitudes from contemporary trends and the 
national climate. The novel in France is, as much as ever, a 
reflection of the period in which it is produced. And the 
present period is a bad period compared with the pre-war 
years (though that does not mean the thirties were a golden 
age). But economically, intellectually, and above all morally, 
the French have gone through an exceedingly trying time 
since — and largely because of — the Occupation and all that. 
They have lost respect for many things. On se moque de tout, to 
put it mildly and politely. 

During the past decade, people cheered up when the 
country was without a government for several weeks; it was 
the only time they did not feel helpless in all matters touching 
government. There was an equal awareness of the need for 
reorganization in every field and of the private interests which 
delayed it. From the government downwards, the aim was to 
borrow money because the value of the loan depreciated at a 
faster rate than that of the interest payable on it. Hire purchase 
became commendable. Old people found their grandson 
earned in a month — in some minor managerial position — a sum 
which in their young days would have brought them a house 
and furnished it too. 

Admittedly, since the Fifth Republic installed itself at the 
bedside, the flicker of hope for a national revival has begun to 
burn waveringly, and the French are anxiously protecting it 
with slightly trembling hands. But the novels still appearing 
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were conceived in the time of the never-to-be-regretted Fourth 
Republic. 

Great is the need of something to laugh at, and one of the 
present successes, Zazie dans le Métro, is a funny book, an 
offering from the inventive, incisive pen of Raymond Queneau 
of the Goncourt ten, who published his first book nearly thirty 
years ago. He has now hit the jackpot; sales have just topped 
the six-figure mark, and Queneau is writing the script of the 
film. 

Zazie, a difficult young girl, is brought up to Paris for a 
couple of days by her mother who, having other things to do, 
puts Zazie in the charge of her uncle, ton tonton Gabriel. As 
Gabriel is a dancer in a homosexual nightclub, it’s assumed 
that Zazie will be safe in his hands. But it’s tonton and his 
friends who find they need protection from Zazie. She leaves 
her room at night and goes out to look round Paris. A friend 
of Gabriel’s runs after her. Zazie calls on passers-by for help, 
saying she’s being abducted. 


‘This man’s said dirty things to me.’ 
“What did he say ?’ asked a woman eagerly. 

‘Madam!’ exclaimed Turandot. “This young girl ran away 
from her home. I’m taking her back to her people.’ 

The crowd jeered sceptically. The woman bent down to 
Zazie. “Don’t be afraid — tell me what the nasty man said to 
you.” 

Zazie whispered a few details into the ear of the good 
woman, who started up and spat at Turandot. 

‘What did he ask the girl to do for him?’ a type enquired. 
The good woman whispered the zazic details to him. ‘Oh! 
I'd never thought of that.’ 

The details passed among the crowd. A woman said, ‘I 
don’t understand.’ A man explained to her. He pulled a piece 
of paper from his pocket and drew something with his ball- 
point pen. 

“Well I never,’ said the woman dreamily. She added, ‘And 
does it work ?’ 

She was speaking of the ball-point pen. 


And one gag succeeds another. Even the title is a gag, for the 
métro is on strike while Zazie is in Paris. On se moque de tout — the 
younger generation, law and order, tourists, even the French 
language. The author catches exactly the voice of the Paris 
populo, and his use of argot and his linguistic gymnastics add 
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a certain savour: ‘Deputs staprés-midt, elle nous colle aux chausses 
avec un flicard.’ “‘Un téste pour les fiancés.” Les voyageurs, attendris, 
chantérent en choeur apibeursdeé touillou ...’ 

Queneau keeps his story going with his high spirits and 
ironic wit, but there is hardly any plot, and the characters are 
made of papier-maché. Like other humorous books that have 
had large sales in recent years, it meets the need of French 
people to ‘knock’ at everything and everyone. By a similar 
use of gags and gimmicks and inventive high spirits, Paul Guth 
has had much material success with his ‘Naif’ series. His hero 
has just appeared in his seventh and, says Guth, final guise, as 
a journalist who tries to live as a saint. The ‘Naif’ has already 
appeared as a conscript, a schoolteacher, a newly-wed, and so 
on, affronting the difficulties of modern life with unflagging 
humour and typical cynicism, cocking a snook at authority 
and regulations. All very amusing, like Queneau’s books; but 
it is extremely doubtful that anyone will want to re-read any 
of them. 

By comparison, the light and humorous books of the thirties 
had a depth of feeling and a solid plot. Their humour, their 
wit, was not only in the writing but also in situations based on 
character. Those of us who read, for instance, Clochemerle before 
the war can still turn with pleasure to the ragged copy, renew 
acquaintance with its so-human characters and savour again 
the Beaujolaisian piquancy of its pages. 

The latest Sagan, too, continues its triumphant progress in 
sales. And she too has her truc, her gimmick — épater le bourgeois, 
and the provincial bourgeois in particular. At one point in 
Aimez-Vous Brahms the woman character muses sadly that 
instead of having a change of air she was merely having a 
change of lover: moins dérangeant, plus parisien, tellement fréquent. 
And, one might comment, tellement parisien. 

For all these books, and lesser ones like them, are stamped 
‘made in Paris’ — each writer patters about on a different social 
level, Queneau among the populo, Guth the lower middle 
class, and Sagan the well-off fringe, to produce a work essenti- 
ally Parisian. But Paris is not what she used to be. Whereas the 
provinces still cling to the old, sane values of the French; the 
people there still believe in the solidarity of the family, in 
attachment to the land. As so often in the past, this is a source 
of French strength and renewal. If we turn to books that are a 
product of a provincial environment, and are set in it, the 
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present period will not perhaps seem such a shallow one for 
French literature after all. 

Down in the Midi, Paul Colin lives and writes in an isolated 
farmhouse which, to judge from the long vehement novel he 
recently published, Terre Paradis, is for him still not far enough 
away from modern man and all his idiocies. Paul Colin comes 
of an industrial middle-class family; when he was thirty he won 
the Prix Goncourt with his first novel, Les Jeux Sauvages. That 
was nine years ago, and he has been silent until now. And now 
he breaks, he erupts, into the calm literary scene with a 
bubbling torrent of prose which is both lyrical and realistic, 
elegant and vulgar. The joys of nature! The stink of modern 
life! A work of flesh and blood!! Only, a reduction in the 
number of exclamation marks would have saved the reader’s 
breath and the printer’s ink. Maxime, the main character and 
narrator, prefers the company of the lowest — and there are 
some vivid portraits of his carefree, impoverished friends — and 
persuades the local chatelaine to turn her chateau into a sort 
of community centre for the indigent. 


‘People whispered that the Hardimonts no longer had a 
penny, which is just a manner of speaking, for I reckon you’re 
far from broke when you have a chateau, 500 acres, and an 
ancestor who fought at Marignan. 

The father, who died in Paris a few years ago, was elected a 
member of the Academy for some volumes of memoirs of 50 
pounds good weight and a history of contemporary literature 
that finished with Sully-Prudhomme, a good work of four or 
five pounds, harmless, and within everyone’s grasp... . 

The mother, née I don’t remember what, well-bred to the 
end of her toenails. Lorgnette, white lace, rivers of diamonds, 
mouth like a chicken’s arse, 180 pounds of fat meat now of no 
use, supposing it ever had been. . . . The daughter, Lucile, a 
Girl-Guide officer type, breathing her nobility of soul into the 
bellowing herd of the catechism class. . . . Respectable people 
in fact! A fine French family. People who don’t do-it-them- 
selves like common mortals — no reeking little rackets. . .’ 


Maxime is not sure which woman he wants most — Lucile 
and her purity, or Raymonde, a vulgar country wench. He 
concludes that the one is no better than the other, and only in 
the simplicity of nature is life worth living. And even that, put 
into effect at the chateau, does not work. Trying to set up a 
paradise on, this earth as it is at present only leads to hell. 
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Among writers at work in their provincial fastnesses are two 
who have not received from French critics the attention they 
merit. In Brittany, Henri Queffélec writes with deep insight 
and sympathetic understanding of the Breton fisherfolk. 
Although his novels are usually based upon some local event — 
the building of a lighthouse in Un Feu S’ Allume sur la Mer, the 
discovery of an unknown fishing-bank in Un Royaume Sous La 
Mer — the story that springs from it, the characters that are 
affected, Breton and Celtic though they undoubtedly are, have 
a universal significance. There is a dignity to his books, and 
biblical undertones in the writing and the theme. Queffélec 
has a style all his own, beautifully balanced but at times 
inclined to be ponderous; and the story is sometimes marred 
by a tendency to instruct which may be the remaining influ- 
ence of his first profession, that of university lecturer. 

In Maine, a woman just forty, Paulette Houdyer, writes 
analytical novels of country families solidly rooted in the past, 
living intensely in the present, and planning for future genera- 
tions. A world far removed from that of Paris, although only 
separated from it in space by 150 miles. Paulette Houdyer’s 
first novel, La Grande Bucaille, about a despotic country lawyer 
and his love of money, was published five years ago. With her 
fourth, Taupe, she began a family chronicle of which the second 
volume is soon to appear. She belongs to a farming family; and 
the smells of the countryside are as present in her books as the 
tang of the sea is in Queffélec’s. There is a flavour of Balzac 
about some of her characters and their almost morbid pre- 
occupation with money, marriage arrangements, inheritance 
laws; she finds her drama behind the heavy shutters of old, 
paint-peeling houses in somnolent market towns. It might well 
be Balzac’s world, au fond, or that of fifty years hence. Old, 
prudent France ... that has forgotten to degenerate like other 
countries ... the crunch of crisp new bread, and the clink of 
louis d’or. 

While Paul Colin pours out streams of invective against 
“Boum-boum Panatomic, roi de ce monde . . . vos merdailles idéologiques, 
techniques, morales, industrielles et commerciales, vos cathédrales de 
béton et de ferraille ...’, these other two writers pass all that by, 
finding that life is still passionately worth while, and that it will 
endure. There is little new here in the way of technique and 
treatment — that is left to Paris, where literary experiments are 
often another truc to disguise paucity of material — but these 
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three writers have each reached the fuli broad flood of their 
creative ability, and seem likely to produce an oeuvre. 

More authorship than ever is taking place in the provinces. 
Writers come up to Paris to help launch their new books, pick 
up a commission or two, and return to their rural retreat. It 
is cheaper than Paris — not so much because of the cost of living, 
but social life and its obligations which have become so expen- 
sive are thus avoided. And it is less disturbing, less hectic than 
present-day Paris. This has led to the disappearance of literary 
centres and cafés, of the exchange of ideas, as known to writers 
in pre-war Paris. There are now no schools, and therefore no 
disciples — only chapels, to give their latest name. The most 
active at the moment is that of the nouveau roman, where the 
action is tightly enclosed in the author’s skull; Nathalie 
Sarraute published a new novel, Le Planétarium,* earlier this year, 
and Michel Butor’s Degré is fresh from the presses. 

This dispersion has its advantages, for the novels being 
published bear witness to a wide diversity of subject, style, and 
temperament. There is so little uniformity — compared with 
modern novels of the Anglo-Saxon countries, for instance — 
that it is difficult to discern any general trend in the body of 
the writing, unless it be a feeling of sadness, a melancholy 
attitude towards life (especially in the younger writers, such as 
Philippe Sollers, Jacques Cousseau, and La Sagan, who has by 
no means said bonsoir to tristesse). 

Among young writers who have come on to the literary 
stage since the war, and managed to stay there (while many 
promising debutants disappear into the more lucrative realms 
of feature-writing, radio and film work, and lecturing), are 
Jean Cayrol and Jacques Cousseau, whose books are stamped 
with an uncompromising individualism and are immediately 
recognizable by the tone of the writing. Cayrol won the Prix 
Renaudot in 1947 and has produced a book of poems or a 
novel almost every year since. He edits Ecrire, a periodical 
collection of first stories and essays by young writers, for the 
firm, Seuil, that publishes his books. He is a poet whose novels 
are a long, sustained, interior monologue, by which he draws 
the reader into his confidence, into his world, so that his 
characters and his setting seem to take on an extra dimension; 
they can almost be felt. He does not grip, but he persuades. 


* Discussed by Cecily Mackworth in her Letter from Paris. 
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Cayrol’s latest novel, Les Corps Etrangers, is a self-told life 
story that gradually reveals what a liar and rogue the 
character is. He begins by seeking sympathy: 


My grandmother’s death was not discovered for a few hours; 
father had gone six miles to fetch a veterinary surgeon; a cow 
was in a bad way. The vet went to see grandmother after the 
cow. Too late. Father said as he closed the door, ‘She ought 
to be happy, for we’ve done what we could.’ Mother added, 
dry-eyed, ‘She might have finished the socks she was knitting.’ 
My cousin wept on behalf of everyone. The old man got 
annoyed when the vicar suggested holding a service. ‘Vicar, 
I know you need money, but it’s no good. Lose a morning’s 
work when there’s the hay to get in... .’ 

My sheets smelt of earth; it was impossible to go out and not 
bring earth back into the house. We took great care of it, 
fussed over it, fawned on it, nourished it. I slept with earth all 
through my youth. 


And at the very end of the book he leaves the reader still 
wondering which is the real truth: 


I'll tell you everything. I swear I won’t alter the facts of my 
petty life. Everything. I was born in a small village, one 
winter’s evening, into a family of the upper nobility. My father, 
who had served in... . 


The plot is slight; it is Cayrol’s gradual revelation and 
penetration of character that give the main interest and value 
to his novel. He manages to convey this quality of intimacy 
whether the action of the book is spread over a lifetime or takes 
place in a single night, as in his aptly entitled L’ Espace d’ Une 
Nuit. 

Before the war, French writers in general confined them- 
selves to their own country; and not merely to their own 
country, but to their town, to their entourage even. This 
prospection in depth was perhaps a source of their strength. 
Now more and more French writers look beyond their 
country’s frontiers. Although this has not produced comparable 
great works, the dispersion and extension of interest has given 
new life to a literature that was in danger of becoming inbred. 
Naturally enough, it is the younger writers in particular who 
seek themes in other countries — partly, perhaps, because they 
are dégouté with their own. 

Jacques Cousseau provides an example of these trends among 
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the coming generation; he takes a sad view of life, his latest 
novels are set outside France, and he belongs to no chapel, 
unless it be his own. All his four books are highly original 
works, all quite short, deeply felt, contain truths of life, and 
are written in a simple style that is nervous and taut. Le Vieux 
Pocco is set in some Central American seaport: 


Pocco said he’d just come to enquire about someone who’d 
been brought to the hospital during the night. He was told this 
was not visiting time. He said it was not a visit. He’d just come 
to enquire. He was told to speak to the girl in the office, behind 
the glass window. He went to the window and waited for the 
girl to ask him what he wanted. As she didn’t ask him anything, 
he said he’d come to enquire about someone who’d been 
brought in during the night. The girl replied that visiting time 
was in the afternoon. Pocco said it was not a visit. He’d just 
come to enquire. The girl asked the name of the person. Pocco 
said he didn’t know, but added it was a negro. The girl replied 
that there were lots of negroes. Pocco stated that this one had 
a wound in his thigh, and the leg was going to be amputated. 
The girl suddenly seemed to know what it was about, for she 
consulted a large book. Then she picked up the telephone and 
said into the mouthpiece that there was someone wanting to see 
Joe Drake Muller. Pocco put her right at once. He didn’t want 
to see him, he was just enquiring. But the girl signed to him to 
be quiet. . .. She came out and told Pocco to follow her. Pocco 
repeated that he didn’t want to see the negro. “You won’t see 
him,’ the girl replied. 


Cousseau eliminates all extraneous matter, and works only 
in the core of his subject. He has evolved a technique of 
coupure, of interspersing his short chapters with a brief back- 
ground sketch. Or with a reference to a running occurrence, 
as in an earlier book, Le Chien Gris, where he puts a page here 
and there with just two lines on it. For instance: 


When he went by the waste ground, Martin 
stole two bricks. 


And Martin continues taking bricks from the waste ground, 
until at the end of the book he uses them to wall himself off 
from his wife. It is a technique adapted from the cinema, but 
is none the less effective; and helps to give to his books not so 
much suspense as a kind of attentism. He is a young writer with 
a future, a certain winner of one of the big literary prizes — 
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perhaps with his present book, Le Cargo, which at the moment 
of this writing is announced but not yet published. 

At least, then, there is much vitality in the French novel 
nowadays. Its diversity, too, is increased by the now broad 
streams from distant places nourished by French civilization. 
Ebullient, joyful Mongo Beti and poetic, dignified Camara 
Laye from darkest French Africa; Edouard Glissant, last year’s 
Renaudot winner, and J. S. Alexis, with the colour and passion 
of Martinique and of Haiti; Pham Van Ky of Viet-Nam and 
his historical novels of the Far East; the growing number of 
French Canadian writers and of North African; Loys Masson 
and his symbolism, of Mauritius — and, from that small island, 
the charming novel of the period when it had just ceased to be 
French, La Diligence S’Eloigne a Aube, by Marcelle Lagesse, 
which has just received a prize from the French P.E.N. Club. 
The list could be continued for a long space; the committee 
that awards the annual prize for a novel written in French by 
a foreigner received sixty entries from authors of twenty 
different countries, the choice finally going to the gallicized 
Spanish novelist and playwright, J. L. de Vilallonga, for his 
fourth book, L’ Homme de Sang. 

The French novel is much alive, though of moderate 
stature; and, because its exponents are greatly sensitive to the 
currents of daily life flowing around them, a new genius may 
well arise with the expectant national revival. Meanwhile, the 
four end-of-year literary prizes put up the sales of each novel 
chosen, whatever it may be, by some hundred thousand copies. 
The French public still does buy and read books; and that, 
too, is a healthy sign. 
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The State of the Cinema 


I. London Film Festival 


Derek Hill 


annual presentations at the National Film Theatre of 

the pick of films from aii other international festivals. 
Only a few weeks earlier one of the film industry’s two trade 
magazines had published an article by its editor-in-chief 
asking why London didn’t have a festival of its own, which 
gives some indication of the kind of interest shown in the 
occasion by our own film people. Nor can the Press be said to 
fall over themselves at the chance of seeing the cream of 
contemporary production from all over the world. Few papers, 
posh or wet, gave much indication during October that 
London was enjoying the most important of all film festivals. 
Fewer still urged distributors to ensure that out of the twenty-six 
features shown more than the mere nine booked for future 
presentation should get further screenings in this country. 

The truth is that the British Film Institute, in association 
with the L C C, annually offers a banquet which neither our 
film makers nor our critics have done the slightest to deserve. 
The public are more appreciative. The demand for seats so 
overwhelmed the number available that several films had to 
be given additional screenings which went on until one in the 
morning. 

For the first time there wasn’t a feature in the festival which 
seemed a questionable choice. (This isn’t true of the animated 
productions shown, nor least of all of the frequently inexplicable 
choice of shorts.) Even the disappointments illustrated lapses 
which had their own significance. 

It needed the Ingmar Bergman maternity ward drama 
So Close to Life, for example, to show us that its director’s sad 
skid away from the realities of Summer with Monika could send 
him lurching into the world of women’s magazine fiction. If 


[= recent London Film Festival was the third of the 
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we hadn’t seen the Czech Appassionata it would have been 
hard to believe that Jiri Weiss, whose The Wolf Trap was one 
of the triumphs of last year’s Festival, would use a wretched 
recording angel gimmick and left-over angles from The Third 
Man to tart up a cold-hearted romance. Or that the Hungarian 
director Felix Mariassy would descend from the intensely 
human characterizations of The Smugglers to the politically 
idealized shadows who act out the quintet of interlocked stories 
in The Sleepless Years. 

The advance publicity given to the nouvelle vague of French 
cinema, discussed elsewhere in this issue, made it the most 
easily identifiable trend. Personally I found Truffaut’s magni- 
ficent Les Quatre Cents Coups and two shorts, Pollet’s Pourvu 
Qu’on Ait L’Ioresse and Rozier’s Blue Jeans, had such freshness 
and vigour that they compensated for the disappointments of 
Orfeu Negro and La Tete Contre Les Murs. 

Another less heralded tendency was indicated by a deter- 
mined image which emerged again and again from among the 
affirmations, the protests - more numerous than usual — and 
the common concern with human relationships. Young men 
in open, secret or even unaware conflict with contemporary 
society appeared in films from Japan, America, France, 
South Africa, Poland, and Yugoslavia. Generalizations can- 
not be drawn from such an unrepresentative selection of films, 
but it does seem significant that virtually a third should show 
such concern — and that hardly any should even hint at a 
solution. 

The most unexpected rebel appeared in the Yugoslav 
Train Without a Timetable, directed by Veljko Bulajic. Among 
the characters in this story of the migration of a village to more 
fertile land in the north is a war-shattered boy whose only 
ambition is to change his job every other year. Drunk, violent, 
running from woman to woman with equal enthusiasm, he 
sees the house and land which the State is giving him merely 
in terms of the price he can get for them. Yet is he played and 
presented with a degree of sympathy and understanding which 
indicates a rare belief in the right of the individual to decide his 
own way. 

The whole film has the qualities of the true epic, warmth, 
richness, a fascinated affection for people. Basically its fore- 
ground stories may be conventional stuff — the heroine defies her 
bullying father and refuses an arranged marriage for the man 
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she loves — but the realistic complexity of every characteriza- 
tion and the romantic rather than sentimental treatment of the 
situations result in a moving, glowing picture. 

Behind the personal stories is the great journey itself, with the 
old people’s first sight of the sea, the wayside stops, a visit to 
a splendid melodrama where the peasants congratulate the 
cast on maintaining self-control in the face of villainy, and 
their first sight of the great plains which will provide their 
livelihood. Train Without a Timetable, arriving with hardly an 
advance murmur of its quality, was the Festival’s happiest 
surprise. 

The success of Conflagration was less unexpected. Kon Ichi- 
kawa, the director, was responsible for the marvellous The 
Burmese Harp, which B B C Television courageously presented 
a few months ago. His new film, based on the Japanese best- 
selling novel recently published in Britain, is again concerned 
with an idealist in the post-war world; but here the path of 
absolute purity leads to seemingly inevitable self--lestruction. 
A young student, isolated by an appalling stammer, reacts to 
his discovery of the corruption of the people in whom he 
believes by destroying the temple he regards as a symbol of 
truth and beauty. He jumps from a train taking him to serve 
a seven-year prison sentence and is instantly killed. 

Ichikawa’s concern with abstract values is no less pure than 
his hero’s. To a Western audience the very existence of such an 
untainted film made within the framework of a commercial 
film industry must appear something of a miracle. The quiet, 
controlled direction seems at first deceptively detached, but 
as the film progresses the extent of Ichikawa’s compassion 
becomes clear. The performances have the quality we now 
ungratefully take for granted in the Japanese cinema. The 
final impression can only be one of envy of the circumstances 
in which such a film can be made and awe at the nobility of 
its execution. 

The most eagerly awaited film of the Festival was The World 
of Apu, the third part of the Bengali trilogy by Satyajit Ray. He 
has actually improved on the exceptional quality of Pather 
Panchali and Aparajito, and his work has an even richer assu- 
rance than before. In the new film Apu, whom we have seen 
grow from childhood to adolescence, marries a girl he has 
never met to spare her the curse which, according to tradition, 
is laid upon a bride left waiting at the hour of her wedding. 
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When she dies in childbirth Apu refuses to see his son and 
destroys the novel on which he has been working. Five years 
pass before he realizes that by denying his responsibilities he is 
denying life itself. 

Life and the need to embrace it with all one’s being is the 
subject of the whole trilogy, and Ray brings it to a magnificent 
conclusion. He dwells on the positive aspects of living; Apu’s 
five wasted years are merely referred to in dialogue. Ray’s 
concern is with the vitality of everyday existence, with the 
drama, humour, and above all the love in our daily dealings 
with the world. His adoration of life is now communicated 
with a stronger directness, the result of an increasingly con- 
densed technique which forfeits nothing of the poetry of the 
earlier films. 

When Apu’s wife sees his tiny Calcutta room for the first 
time, when Apu worriedly watches her at her morning chores, 
when they gently quarrel over the extravagance of a taxi, the 
timeless, international, human mood is communicated with 
intense vividness. Most directors would be happy if their entire 
output added up to the content of any of these individual 
sequences. 

Another film by Ray, The Music Room, failed to arrive for the 
Festival, and Equinox Flower, the first colour feature by Yasijuro 
Ozu, director of The Tokyo Story, was presented in its place. 
Family relationships are Ozu’s favourice subject; this film tells 
of a father’s gradual realization of the right of his daughter to 
choose a husband for herself. 

Ozu ignores all the popular conceptions of film theory and 
technique. The story is told in a series of duologues, without a 
single action scene. Static shots of details of every new setting 
introduce each sequence. The characters are observed by a 
self-effacing camera angled from the viewpoint of an observer 
sitting cross-legged on the floor. 

For a while the strangeness of the style, its almost defiant 
lack of movement and incident, seems irritating. But the 
characters and their situations soon become so compelling 
that we are drawn into the film as if into a novel. Ozu’s style 
is, in fact, literary rather than cinematic, and it is said that the 
dialogue of his films is noted for its exceptional naturalism. 
Certainly the level of performances is outstandingly realistic, 
even by Japanese standards. 

But the startling simplicity of Ozu’s technique is not what 
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lingers at the end of Equinox Flower. The most memorable 
quality is its extraordinary tenderness, a depth of understanding 
quietly encompassing every character. The film is calm without 
being cool, at peace with itself as profoundly as the father when, 
in the final scene, he hums contentedly on the way to see his 
daughter for the first time since her marriage. Such tranquil 
maturity seems strange after our own clattering cinema. 

Mark Donskoi, director of the great Gorki trilogy, was 
represented by At a High Price. Stories of the lack of success 
of his version of Mother, and the general wariness of direction 
of several recent Russian productions seen here provoked 
some trepidation, but fears proved unjustified. This heroic 
period story of two escaping serfs has ardently idealized 
characters, sweeping action sequences, and lyrical colour 
camerawork. Donskoi transforms what might have seemed 
noveletteish in another director’s hands into a joyous affirma- 
tion of the power of romantic love and a hymn to patriotism — 
the kind based on love of one’s own country, not the detestation 
of other people’s. 

Critical reactions to Luis Bunuel’s Nazarin consisted mainly 
of a single shout of ‘masterpiece’ and a swift change of subject. 
Certainly this Mexican production has a disturbing power, 
and its final sequence caused fiercer argument than anything 
else in the Festival. Briefly it tells of a priest whose attempts to 
follow the way of humility and suffering bring him into im- 
mediate conflict with the Church. But less predictably his 
efforts at righteousness leave a trail of failure, disappointment, 
superstition, and even death, and earn him nothing but abuse. 
Such signs of charity which are shown him are all prompted 
by the most questionable motives — until the very end of the 
film. A fruit-seller offers him a gift, not knowing he is a priest. 
After initially refusing it, he suddenly accepts. ‘God be with 
you’, says the woman. Throbbing drumbeats bang home the 
significance of the scene. 

Remembering Bunuel’s violent attacks on Catholicism in his 
past work, it is not difficult to interpret Nazarin as an anti- 
religious, pro-human film. Charity, declares Bunuel, is a 
matter of human kindness and human pity, and any principles 
which ignore such basic qualities can only produce evil. At 
least that is what the film leaves you thinking when you know 
the director’s previous work. Otherwise you may have any one 
of half a dozen reactions, even swinging to the Catholic argu- 
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ment that the final sequence shows the priest’s awareness that 
God is indeed with him despite all apparent evidence to the 
contrary. Whether the weakness exists in the film’s own 
ambiguities or in our own perception — which the cinema 
seldom challenges so directly — remains, for me at least, an 
open question after only one viewing. 

The World of Apu, Conflagration, Les Quatre Cents Coups, Equinox 
Flower, Nazarin, At a High Price — these were the Festival’s 
major rewards. The best light entertainment was provided by 
The Usual Unknown Persons, a glorious Italian comedy which 
features a gang of incompetent layabouts attempting a Rifif- 
like safe-cracking raid. The five scriptwriters and the director, 
Mario Monicelli, have given the film the pace and inventiveness 
of a comic masterpiece, and it is good to see that it has already 
started a commercial run in London. 

The comedy of Kurosawa’s The Hidden Fortress was less 
successful. Worse, it kept holding up the action of this Eastern 
Western, and the brilliance of the battles and duels that were 
featured was so striking that this interference was doubly 
annoying. This adventure story doesn’t pretend to aim as high 
as Kurosawa’s wonderful Seven Samurai, but even on the action 
level I found its gusto a shade too spasmodic. 

The best of the rest included Somebody Else’s Children, a 
moving Russian drama of a woman who becomes stepmother 
to a young girl and boy; Crime and Punishment U.S.A., an 
impressive contemporary version of the Dostoevsky novel, soon 
to be widely shown; Farewells, a likeable but oddly inaccessible 
commentary on Polish society; Power Among Men, a United 
Nations compilation which for all its official nervousness still 
contains some refreshingly worthwhile comment on our 
present situation; and House Under the Rocks, a Hungarian 
melodrama distinguished by unusually raw treatment and 
settings. 

Two failures deserve special comment. The Savage Eye, 
rumour has it, started life as a documentary exposure of 
aspects of Los Angeles life, and its ‘love thy neighbour’ message 
was something of an afterthought. The cleverness of its docu- 
mentary scenes is quite outbalanced by the pretentiousness of 
its dialogue between a lonely divorcée and her conscience. 
More disturbingly, its advocacy of love seems noticeably less 
certain than the disgust of its cynicism. 

So to the film that could and should have been among the 
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Festival’s best — Come Back Africa. Lionel Rogosin made this 
study of the conditions of the negro in South Africa under 
difficult conditions, and the sincerity of his efforts to show what 
the negro suffers is never in doubt. What is more questionable is 
Rogosin’s ability to tackle such a subject adequately. It is hard to 
believe that the man who made On the Bowery should be 
responsible for a film which finds it necessary to spin a fictitious 
and finally crudely melodramatic tale to make its points. Here 
the artificiality of direction and performances — excepting a 
single discussion scene which springs into sudden, independent 
life — are such that they not merely weaken the force of what 
Rogosin is saying, but even begin to reflect doubt on its truth, 
sadly sabotaging the film’s admirable motives. 


II. Four French Films 


J. G. Weightman 


phrase in France as ‘the Angry Young Men’ in England. 

It was invented, as far as I can tell, by Francoise Giroud 
of L’ Express and was meant to indicate, in the first place, the 
whole new generation of young people who, under the Fourth 
Republic, were impatient with the cynical immobilism of their 
elders. Well, the new wave has broken over France and what, 
for the time being, has happened? That venerable lighthouse, 
Monphare de Gaulle, has been revealed, blinking traditionally 
in solitary eminence. But the phrase also found a literary 
application; there was, last year, a Prix de la nouvelle vague, 
awarded, paradoxically enough, to an able woman novelist of 
forty-two — portée depuis longtemps par les flots, as the wags said. 
This year, the Prix de la nouvelle vague has been rechristened 
Prix de Express and the new wave has moved on to the cinema. 
Here the expression can be given a definite meaning, because 
three new young film makers have emerged with certain things 
in common; they attempt to deal seriously with contemporary 
French life, they make ‘cheap’ films with comparatively 
unknown actors and they either write their own scenarios or 
imprint their personalities very strongly on scenarios prepared 


| A nouvelle vague’ has been about as successful a catch- 
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by others. Louis Malle, Claude Chabrol and Francois Truffaut 
are all under thirty and, like Ingmar Bergman, think instinc- 
tively in terms of the cinema. Each has had one film shown for 
the first time in London — Les Amants, Les Cousins and Les 
Quatre Cents Coups. For the purposes of discussion, it is also 
possible to class with them a fourth film, which has been given 
a single performance at the National Film Theatre - La Téte 
contre les Murs by Georges Franju, from a novel by the 
‘youngish’ writer, Hervé Bazin. 

At first sight, the four films divide up neatly into two cate- 
gories: Les Amants and Les Cousins go together, because they 
are about love in the rich bourgeoisie; Les Quatre Cents Coups 
and La Téte contre les Murs are concerned with delinquency 
and institutional life and both centre on a single hero, a 
twelve or thirteen-year-old boy in the first film and a man of 
twenty-five in the second. But this pattern of difference con- 
ceals a deeper unity. The upper-class delinquent of La Téte 
contre les Murs is not so far removed from the two young men of 
Les Cousins, and all three are recognizably linked with the 
mixed-up, promiscuous, Parisian adolescents in Carné’s film of 
a year or two ago, Les Tricheurs. At the same time, the thirteen- 
year-old hero of Les Quatre Cents Coups is really just the Lolito of 
the band, and can be imagined as graduating through the 
Bohemianism of Les Tricheurs or Les Cousins to the lunatic 
asylum of La Téte contre les Murs. All these films, then, deal with 
the problem of contemporary French youth struggling against 
the questionable restraints of conventional society, as repre- 
sented by the family, the elementary school, the reformatory, 
the university or the mental home. 

All are interesting and probably more exciting than any- 
thing we have to show, but the differences in quality between 
them are considerable. Les Quatre Cents Coups is easily the best, 
with some unforgettable scenes and a marvellous boy actor. 
La Téte contre les Murs is slow and excruciating, but an honest 
indictment of the inadequate handling of the mentally sick. 
Les Amants and Les Cousins have the flavour of the absolutely 
up to date and, it seems to me, show a curious mixture of 
intelligence and obtuseness, sentimentality and prurience. 

Miss C. A. Lejeune, to my astonishment, has hailed Les Amants 
as a sweet and poetic little film. I should have called it clever, 
uncertain and rather nasty. The heroine, a young woman 
married to a provincial newspaper proprietor, is having an 
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affair with a foreign polo-playing gigolo. Although she has a 
young daughter, she is the typically dissatisfied, impatient, 
upper-class, little chit. One day, when she is stranded in her 
car, she is given a lift home by a young man, also upper-class 
but studious and forthright, who slaps her down as if she were a 
spoiled child. When they get to the house, the husband and 
lover are waiting for her and the young man is asked to stay the 
night. There follows a ghastly supper-party; the husband is 
stiff and pompous, the lover vacuous, the young man silent, 
the wife furious and the wife’s female cousin shrilly loquacious. 
All this is excellent social satire. But after supper, the young 
man and the wife meet in the moonlight in the garden, 
realize their mutual attraction, go back to her bedroom and 
make elaborate love, have a bath together and decide to drive 
off in the morning. This they do, to the bewilderment of the 
husband and lover, leaving the little girl behind. 

Up to the moonlight scene, the film is tart and good. After 
that it becomes soggy and insufficiently motivated. Although 
nothing is explained, we seem to be meant to understand that 
the young wife discovers both physical and mental satisfaction 
for the first time. There are two things I cannot fathom. Why 
should a decent, level-headed young man go to bed, under her 
husband’s roof, with a woman he has known for only twelve 
hours and then elope with her, leaving her child sleeping in its 
cot? In the earlier part of the film, we see him being very 
scrupulous about visiting his old schoolmaster. We should 
expect him to be at least equally scrupulous about taking a 
mother away from her child. But from the moment the moon 
comes out, the atmosphere changes to one of Romantic 
acceptance of overpowering love; the young man hardly says a 
word and ceases to have any character. Then why is physical 
love given such prominence? With a French husband and a 
Spanish or Latin-American lover, the wife cannot be technically 
dissatisfied. What she should want from the young man is 
integrity or strength of character, not an immediate bedroom 
performance. I suspect that Louis Malle decided, perhaps 
through sheer bravado, that he would go further than anyone 
else had dared. He goes further than I care to follow him. 
The climax of the love scene (cut, I believe, in the London 
version) is embarrassing to watch because you feel that the 
actress is being exploited, and even humiliated, for the benefit 
of Peeping Toms. I read somewhere that when this part of the 
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film was being shot, all unnecessary onlookers were cleared 
from the set and the producer whispered his intimate instruc- 
tions to the actors — surely a strange way to prepare something 
for public performance.* 

In Les Cousins, the love theme is more or less the same as in 
Les Tricheurs; it is the tragedy of promiscuousness. A young 
provincial comes up to Paris to work for his degree and share a 
luxurious flat with his sophisticated metropolitan cousin. He 
takes a fancy to a girl and begins courting her seriously. She 
conceals from him the fact that she has slept around, because 
she thinks she will be saved by his purity. However, an older 
member of the group, a sort of gratuitously evil pander, 
persuades her to become the mistress of the sophisticated cousin 
instead. The scene in which he does this is almost as uncom- 
fortable to watch as the paroxysm in Les Amants, but acceptable 
because it fits in psychologically. From then on, the girl lives 
in the flat, sleeping with the sophisticated cousin and getting 
on the nerves of the hard-working, naive one. When examina- 
tions come round, the metropolitan dandy bluffs his way 
through and the country mouse fails. He put one bullet in a 
revolver and holds the barrel against the sleeping head of the 
handsome, dominant young man who has beaten him all 
along. There is an empty click; fate has prevented a murder, 
and the country mouse, exhausted, falls asleep on a sofa with 
the gun beside him. In the morning, his cousin picks it up, 
aims it at him playfully, not knowing that it is loaded, and 
kills him. 

The good part of this film is the presentation of the spoiled, 
self-dramatizing, intelligent, uneasy, ambiguous, young Paris- 
ian, a new incarnation of the Byronic dandy, who corresponds 
to, but is better than, the destructive young nihilist in Les 
Tricheurs. This character is so interesting and so perfectly 
played that we wonder why the film does not revolve around 
him. Chabrol has made a sentimental mistake in asking us to 
identify ourselves with the decent, but soft and limited pro- 


* Malle himself has made the point that in the cinema the spectator is 
really alone, instead of being part of a ritualistic public occasion, as in the 
theatre. This is not altogether true. The anonymous crowd in the dark 
cinema is sometimes more charged with group feeling than the self-con- 
scious theatre audience. But even if the spectator is alone, this is not neces- 
sarily a reason for forcing him into a precise fantasy relationship with the 
actress. 
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vincial, who writes long, banal letters to his mother and is 
befriended by an exasperatingly virtuous bookseller. The 
character is just too feeble and flat to carry the load of tragedy. 
He is well done and perfectly life-like; the error lies in building 
him up beyond his possible stature, by means of dramatic 
devices and background music. There is a sort of gush here, 
which is just as surprising and as unsatisfactory as the clammi- 
ness of the long love scene in Les Amants. But Chabrol seems 
more genuine and promising than Louis Malle. 

If La Téte contre les Murs and Les Quatre Cents Coups are true 
to life, French primary schools, reformatories and mental 
homes are still terribly Dickensian, with masters throwing 
books at pupils, monitors slapping boys’ faces and slightly 
crazed doctors deliberately preventing their patients from 
returning to a normal existence. La Téte contre les Murs is as 
sombre a piece of propaganda as one of Zola’s novels. The 
hero is an unbalanced young man who hates his father because 
he thinks he has murdered his mother. The father has him 
certified as insane, and the bulk of the film deals with the 
hero’s unsuccessful attempts to escape from the lunatic asylum. 
We are treated to an epileptic fit, a hanging, an outburst of 
dementia and a nightmarish breakfast in the mental ward. If 
the many excellent scenes do not add up to a work of art, it is 
perhaps because of a sense of grievance which is not quite in 
line with the general implication of the film that most forms of 
mental disease are incurable. 

Les Quatre Cents Coups gives a brilliantly unsentimental and 
touching picture of a little boy who forms a kind of one-man 
resistance movement against the adult world. Perhaps the 
reasons for his maladjustment are rather too obvious; he is the 
unwanted, illegitimate child of a shallow, immoral woman; 
his official father is a weak, rather henpecked man, who is only 
interested in car racing. Their flat being very small and their 
voices loud, the boy knows that his mother wanted to have an 
abortion, that his real father is anonymous, that his mother is 
at present her boss’s mistress, and so on. However, the agony 
is not piled on too heavily; the mother has moments of remorse 
and the official father is quite decent to the boy up to a point. 
The adults, both at home and at school, are thoughtless and 
imperceptive rather than deliberately cruel, and the boy’s 
delinquency is cleverly presented as the result of a sequence of 
misunderstandings. The plot is purely linear, that is, we see the 
16 
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boy getting more deeply into trouble at home and at school, 
then trying to live on his own and having to steal, then being sent 
to a reformatory. There is no conclusion; he runs away from the 
reform-school and the film ends with the look of wonderment 
on his face when he finds himself, for the first time, on a sea- 
shore. The sea may be the symbol of the open life to which he 
has momentarily found his way, but we expect him soon to be 
caught again in the toils of society. 

Child actors, like dogs, have an unfair advantage. Truffaut, 
however, manages the boy in this film perfectly, taking great 
care never to make him self-consciously pathetic. He is tough, 
resourceful and, I think, very slightly subnormal, like the 
average delinquent, in that he cannot foresee the remoter 
consequences of his acts. Although the message of the film is, 
no doubt, that children should be better understood, Truffaut 
does not under-estimate their initiative and wilfulness, as a 
soft-hearted reformer would. He is, in fact, particularly good 
at showing how comparatively blind, blundering and life- 
soiled adults are, so that his social indignation is strongly laced 
with satire. The schoolroom scenes, the stealing and the inter- 
view with the official psychologist are observed with beautiful 
astringency. It would be interesting to know what Truffaut 


thinks about the softness in the work of his two colleagues of 
the Nouvelle vague. 
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‘A Horse, A Horse’ 


Marghanita Laski 


discover why the myth of Ocdipus Rex makes us hold our 

breaths. Use of a similar critical apparatus enables us in 
considerably less time to find out why Pony Club stories appeal 
with at least equal intensity to middle-class girls of about ten plus. 

I take as my text one I received for review, a few years ago, 
which differs from the type only in that this author — writing, 
I am sure, as innocently as the highly reputable publisher has 
published — has laid bare beyond any possible doubt the 
impulses that underlie the Pony Club book. 

It is about a little girl called Lee who even back home in 
Bermuda is already longing for horse, longing with such 
intensity, as she imagines herself ‘on a brown horse floating 
over the countryside ... galloping on into the blue’, that she 
can’t help ‘screwing her eyes shut and wrinkling her nose in 
ecstasy’. Her mother, noticing, asks her whether she is in pain, 
and ‘Nine times out of ten Lee wasn’t at all sure whether she 
was in pain or not, she had such a prickly feeling’. Fortunately 
her parents take her for a holiday to Somerset, England (the 
conventional locale for pony-books) and here at last Lee comes 
into real contact with horse. 

Her new equine experiences draw her and Mummy closely 
together; Daddy, off to London on business, is definitely out in 
the cold. For the first time Lee is able to see her mother in 
riding-clothes, and she saw that ‘they suited her mother like 
anything — even better than her black evening-dress that her 
father liked so well’. Closer contact with horse only increases 
that ‘prickly feeling’. On her way to the Pony Club meeting, 
‘Lee felt the “needle” coming on’, but luckily, ‘just as she was 
growing rather wrigglesome’, she arrived. This strange sensa- 
tion is often embarrassing to Lee, and at the gymkhana she is 
unable to chatter with the other children ‘because she was far 
too busy with the “‘needle”’’ 


|: took us, as Koestler has pointed out, two thousand years to 
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This story is, like most children’s books to-day, extremely 
didactic, and moral implications are not neglected. Lee and 
her young companions learn that the purpose of Pony Club 
rallies and gymkhanas is to help the ‘young gentry’ of England 
to be good sportsmen and sportswomen, and are reminded that 
‘in times of trouble and stress it was the sportsmen of a country 
who always volunteered first’. A formulative word on the 
function of criticism is proffered by Lee’s mother back in 
Bermuda when she tells the local (white) children that 
‘criticism was a good thing only if it was helpful, and when they 
grew up to be business men and women, or lawyers or doctors, 
it would be wise to bear this in mind’. 

But I am anticipating. Lee is still in England, learning that 
when William urges hounds to ‘worry, worry, worry’, he was 
‘encouraging young hounds to take their share in the quarry’. 
Lee is, of course, blooded — ‘he criss-crossed her cheek 
thoroughly’. Blooding is an invariable feature of pony books, 
and it only goes to show that Lee and Mummy are more like 
friends than mother and daughter when Mummy recognizes 
that she’s now got a justified excuse not to wash her face. It is 
lucky that Lee is one of those girls who can tell Mummy any- 
thing, for when they get back to Bermuda, she badly needs 
Mummy’s understanding and help. Why is it, she asks Mummy, 
that she can’t love her new horse as much as she did the 
English Peewee? (The names of the horses are worth noting: 
Daddy rides Sparking Plug, Mummy, Gaylad.) Lee’s mother 
understood perfectly. She explained that ‘to fall in love with a 
horse was a very serious matter, that she had had many horses 
and loved them all, but she had only been in love with one 
horse. Peewee, she said, had taught Lee what this might 
mean ...’ and she went on to console Lee with the assurance 
that some day ‘Lee would find a horse had walked right into 
her heart, and she would surely know when this happened’. Is 
it surprising that that night Lee dreamed that she was skimming 
over fields on the back of ‘the horse she could really love?’ She 
was often to dream this dream now, and one happy night ‘she 
got quite a thrill when, dropping off to sleep, she felt herself 
slipping into the unknown wooded country where she and the 
brown horse met and galloped and galloped on’. 

The author’s knowledge of the interpretation of dreams 
being obviously confined to sixpenny dream-books, it is only 
reasonable that a starveling brown pony should be found in a 
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pit, though it is not from those dream-books that Lee is instinc- 
tively sure that the only possible name for the foundling is Little 
Red. But Little Red does not turn out to be Lee’s dream-horse — 
perhaps he is too little. Instead he goes to Joyce, and the book 
ends with Lee catching on Joyce’s face ‘the look of rapt 
absorption’ and ‘knew it was the same look she must have worn 
when she rode Peewee ... the look you see on any true horse 
lover’s face when his eye is filled with utter content’. 

Now I am perfectly sure that the obvious sexual symbolism 
of all this is completely unknown to the authoress of this book 
and those of the many others that display the same symptoms to 
a greater or lesser degree. I am sure there is no conscious 
significance in this enthusiasm for the one sport women per- 
form in garments traditionally male, no conscious wish to 
substitute for a passive sexual role an active one, for the human 
male the horse that can be ridden and controlled. But it is, lam 
equally sure, in the very unconsciousness of their implications, 
that Pony Club books are perilous reading. 

One of the most valuable functions books can perform for 
children is to generalize experience, to show that hopes, 
sensations, fears distrusted as individual abnormalities are in 
fact the common lot. The girl approaching adolescence, aware 
of strange sensations — let us even adopt the language of this 
book and speak of ‘a prickly feeling’ that makes her ‘wriggle- 
some’ — can generalize her experience in the pony book. ‘It 
means’, she can thankfully reassure herself, ‘that I want a 
horse’. That in many cases such transference continues un- 
questioned is shown by the large number of English middle- 
class girls who on leaving school want only to become riding- 
mistresses. 

Having paid dutiful lip-service to the contemporary tenet 
that one imposes no form of censorship on one’s children’s read- 
ing, I was appalled to find myself envisaging, for the first time, 
that classic situation in which the reviewer is confronted with a 
child, a book and a bottle of vitriol, and has to decide who gets 
which. In this case, there could be no doubt. I mentally 
juxtaposed the book and the vitriol, and gave my daughter a 
new Enid Blyton. 








Out and About 


Noblesse Oblige 


ARRIVED in Rome for a short visit on an unfortunate day. 
[a Nobel Prize had just been awarded to the Sicilian poet 

Salvatore Quasimodo and this seemed to turn literary circles 
upside down. I must say I shared in the consternation when we 
thought of possible claimants from Ezra Pound to Malraux. If 
I had played guessing games and had set down the first twelve 
likely Italians, my list would not necessarily have included 
Quasimodo.* I could not imagine, nor could anyone else I met, 
what the Swedish committee was getting at. 

Even if the list were confined to Italian poets — excluding 
novelists and other writers — the mystery remains unsolved. In 
Italy for years there have been three poets whom nearly every- 
body considers more highly than Quasimodo. They are 
Giuseppe Ungaretti, who lives in Rome, Eugenio Montale, who 
lives in Milan, and the late Umberto Saba, a Triestino, who 
died several years ago. I have shared this opinion and still retain 
it, though without belittling Quasimodo’s merits. 

Quasimodo, so Italians say, is a good poet of what might be 
called the secondary order by European standards. He was born 
in 1g01 at Syracuse and underwent the usual influence of 
modern poets, including — one imagines — those of Ungaretti 
and Montale. His early poems took him back to his Sicilian 
childhood and were full of passion about places and ‘works and 
days’. For many years now he has lived in Milan. In his latter 
years, so far as I have glimpsed what he is doing, he has tended 
to become more and more Greek (not an unnatural thing for a 
Syracusan). He has done a great deal of translation, including 
the Georgics, Oedipus Rex and the Palatine Anthology. Professor 
Francesco Flora of Bologna says: ‘Quasimodo is a new voice in 


* Here is my ignorant foreigner’s (rough) examination list: Ungaretti, 
Montale, Moravia, Morante, Bacchelli, Palazzeschi, Vittorini, Levi, 
Soldati, Silone, Piovene, Ginsburg. It is not absolutely up to date as there 
are younger novelists such as Calvino, Pasolini and Testori. There is Sandro 
Penna and one or two young poets whom I have not read. 
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the poetry of our time and, though new, has a blood relation- 
ship with a tradition of ancient Hellenism which is the perennial 
myth and the first guarantee of any poetry.’ Am I wrong in 
thinking this a little old-fashioned, just a little like the ideas on 
modern poetry held by that great classical scholar, the late 
Professor Concetto Marchesi? Flora has also referred to other 
poets in Italy as either purely formalist and ivory tower or 
purely concentrated on content and didactic. A foreigner would 
hardly dare to comment except that I think nearly every 
literary critic in Italy would take it that the reference to 
formalism and the ivory tower was said with Ungaretti and/or 
Montale in mind — and it is surely not true about either of them 
They are more difficult but in their different ways they are both 
tremendously concentrated and tense writers. 

Of course, to most English literary men the Nobel prize pri- 
marily means the dough — which is over £12,000. I don’t think 
we considered that Mr Eliot became a better poet because he 
got it. Italians tend to think of prizes as a token of esteem and 
standing as well as income. There are more and more literary 
prizes every year in Italy and they form a basic part in the 
literature of a country whose reading public is far less than half 
ours or the French — without even counting the United States. 
But only three Italians have ever been awarded the Nobel Prize 
— Carducci, Grazia Deledda! (the Sardinian novelist), and 
Pirandello. It was never given to the great Don Benedettone. 
I still don’t understand. Why did the Swedish Committee pass 
over the claims of Mr George Barker or Mr David Gascoyne? 


B. W. 


The Wexford Festival 


OME towns have festivals thrust upon them. The attitude 
S: the local inhabitants to such alien invasions of mummers 
and mystery plays, string quartets and the lot, is perhaps 
best summed up in the pithy comment of a northcountryman 
who, on beholding a bearded Hampstead intellectual pedalling 
past, stood for a moment rooted to the spot in mute indignation 
before muttering: ‘Hm, that’s all we needed — Christ, and on a 
blooming bicycle’. 
Wexford is quite different. How the festival,” now in its 
flourishing tenth year, actually started is a question to which 
Wexford people return answers of masterly vagueness. Mr 
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Eugene McCarthy, proprietor of White’s Hotel and business 
manager of the festival, cryptically told a press conference 
earlier in the year, in reply to this question, that ‘someone saw 
a photograph of the Aldeburgh lifeboat’. Another theory is that 
it all started when Sir Compton Mackenzie who had come 
down to lecture to the local gramophone society, took one look 
at the grey sweet town stretched out along the estuary of the 
Slaney and saw the whole thing in his fertile mind’s eye; the 
drive and operatic connoisseurship of three local doctors and 
the sound musico-commercial instincts of the Irish Tourist 
Board did the rest. 

By now the festival has become a freely and lyrically volun- 
tary co-operative enterprise on the part of the citizens of 
Wexford, who run it wholly unpaid, and who vigorously enter 
into the events of each day’s play and discuss the latest form 
with a devotion consecrated in England to Test Matches or an 
evening at the dogs. Life on the stage at the opera and life in 
the pubs and parlours and narrow stuccoed streets (at night 
overhung with a network of red and blue lights) interweave at 
Wexford with a fine contempt of incongruity. The man next to 
you at the bar to whom you turn for confirmation of your 
opinion on the relative merits of this year’s Verdi and Rossini 
operas may turn out to be the leading tenor in one or other of 
them. As the conductor of last night’s performance lunches in 
the dining-room of the Talbot Hotel a perspiring priest inclines 
softly over him, beaming, and softly speaks his praise. 

At Wexford one willingly takes the rough with the smooth, 
which means washing down the ferocious acoustics of the 
Theatre Royal with mitigating measures of creamy draught 
Guinness. One evening during every festival a special diesel 
train thunders down on the dot from Dublin and disgorges three 
carriage-loads of euphoric travellers into the autumn air to 
receive shrill welcome from the flageolet band of the boys from 
the Christian Brothers (the outing, inclusive of fare, opera 
ticket, slap-up dinner coming down and supper on the way 
back, costs just £3 1o0s.). Not that the performances need 
shrouding in protective haze. But the Irish sense of proportion 
rightly decrees that they should flow on in the bars long after 
the final curtain has rung down, into small hours made big 
with talk and dispute until nothing but the alarming glimpse 
of another dawn about to break is sufficient to send the tap- 
room tycoons and prophets stumbling off to bed. The drama 
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of the festival is not just the strut and roar of improbable 
figures on an even more improbable stage. It is also the visitors 
who cram the hotels and annexes and the bed and breakfast 
rooms, gravely gay with pink and white statuettes of the 
Mother of God and His saints, at Mrs Purefroy’s and Mrs 
Donnelley’s and Mrs Patrick O’Connor’s. 

Closing time at the opera is opening time in the town. It is 
said that the last policeman who was so naive as to pay a visit 
of inspection to one of the main bars of Wexford after the 
official hour of closing (which is 4 a.m.) was kept at the door 
in conversation by the Chief Constable while the company, led 
by the Minister of Justice, made good its escape by the back. 
The man’s misplaced zeal was later corrected by a posting to 
a remote, and pub-less, island off the west coast where he could 
come to no harm. (He has since quit the force and set up in a 
pub of his own.) 

The Dublin papers enter admirably into the spirit of things. 
‘The chorus sank like professionals’ is a misprint in the great 
tradition. And where else could one see Wild Strawberries described 
as ‘a human, though sometimes weird, story of an old professor 
of medicine who becomes rather introspective in his old age’? 
Some of the lists of important visitors have the authentic 
Ulysses touch: 


Among those present at last night’s performance were the 
Tanaiste and Mrs McEntee, Mr Brendan O’Regan, chairman 
Borde Failte, Mr T. J. O. Driscoll, director-general Borde 
Failte, Mr Leon O’Broin, secretary of the department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, Mrs Frank Aiken and the Duke of 
Wellington. 


Among its more official attractions Wexford offers in the 
afternoons a festival of foreign films, mainly from the last few 
years, which this time included Goha, Pather Panchali, Wiid 
Strawberries, A Girl in Black, The Immortal Land (a wonderful 
subject spoiled by flatulent commentary) and Don Quixote. In 
the evening there was a choice between the opera and a recital 
by musicians of the calibre of Gérard Souzay, Rosalyn Tureck 
and Elaine Shaffer. But the chief charm of the programme is 
that almost forgotten operas by the great masters become for a 
week the cynosure of a whole town. This year we had Rossini’s 
La Gazza Ladra and Verdi’s Aroldo. 

Neither is a very satisfactory piece of work. The Rossini, a 
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curious tale about a servant girl who is condemned to the 
scaffold and nearly executed there on a charge of pawning some 
silver spoons which have actually been stolen by a pet magpie, 
never quite decides (and certainly not in Peter Potter’s con- 
ventional production) how seriously it should take itself; the 
story provokes some genuinely poignant and touching music, 
but at other times situations fraught with stress are reflected 
in music of the sort of inspired triviality and impudence which 
occurs in the famous overture. But the mainly Italian cast was 
accomplished and John Pritchard conducted the Radio 
Eireann Light Orchestra with dash and style. 

Nor is Aroldo much more than a potboiler. The story, an 
abject piece of nineteenth-century pseudo-medievalism, places 
cardboard figures in a setting not in the least calculated to 
arouse the genius of Verdi to flights of sympathetic heroism. 
At the centre of the plot is the sin of Mina, daughter of Egberto 
(described rather bafflingly in the English translation as ‘an 
old cavalier, vassal of Kent’), who has been unfaithful while 
her husband Aroldo was away on a crusade. After tears, 
intrigues, misunderstandings and denunciations they are finally 
reunited years later outside a hermit’s cell on the banks of 
‘Loch Loomond’, whither the action has incontinently fled in 
the last reel. Verdi had taken a worthless plot before and struck 
mighty sparks from it. The trouble with Aroldo may have been 
that he was here confronted with a phenomenon unique in his 
career — a heroine who is really guilty. Mina has been seduced 
by Godvino before the curtain goes up, and the action starts 
from her guilt and entirely turns on it. In all the other Verdi 
operas I can think of where the heroine’s innocence is impugned, 
the drama and every accent of Verdi’s music are at pains to 
point out that she is in fact blameless. Emilia, Leonora in The 
Force of Destiny, Desdemona, even Alice Ford — whatever their 
outraged husbands or brothers may believe and shout about 
them, each is pura si come un’angelo. But the heroine of Aroldo, in 
so far as she exists at all, and although she still loves her 
husband, is different, and Verdi does not seem to have known 
what to make of her. 

Nevertheless, both operas were justified festival experiments. 
No work of Verdi’s, especially, can fail to have impact of a 
kind, not least when performed with such fierce lack of inhibi- 
tion in a cramped box of a theatre where the sound swirls like 
an angry sea penned between breakwaters — so that one 
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appreciates the irony of the Irish journalist who reported that 
the engineer in charge of recording the operas for Radio 
Eireann ‘operates from a house across the street in order to get 
the listener’s point of hearing’. In a rational world the Theatre 
Royal would hardly be dreamed of as an arena for grand 
opera. (One conductor, led unsuspecting to the slaughter, 
turned pale at the sight of it and had to be gently persuaded out 
of taking the next boat home.) But the Wexford festival has no 
part in a rational world, and hardly admits the existence of 
such a thing. There is always some stray talk about moder- 
nizing the theatre, but probably nothing will be done; it is too 
much a part of the atmosphere of the place. Anywhere else it 
might be intolerable; somehow at Wexford you put up with 
it, and continue cheerfully to perch in the gods gazing into the 
tenor’s blazing tonsils and facing the firing squad of his forte 
at point blank range, or sit jammed in the crushing claustro- 
phobia of the stalls where the only comfort is in the knowledge 
that, should suffocation finally overtake you, there are any 
number of priests to minister to you in your last hour. 


DAVID CAIRNS. 





Forthcoming articles include:—Colin MacInnes on 
Pevsner, David Sylvester on Giacometti, Psycho- 
somatism by Oliver Jelly, Muriel Sparks on Ronald 
Knox, Traherne’s Meditations by Elizabeth Jennings, 
The Case of Paul Slickey (the book) by Richard 
Findlater, plus all our usual features, Out and About, 
The Month, etc. 





The Month 


Colin Wilson 


LTHOUGH I was twenty when Shaw died, I never had 
Aa particular desire to meet him. Perhaps Bill Hop- 
kins’s story put me off. Bill claims he came back from 
Paris, sick of living off scraps, and went to see Shaw with some 
proposal about a young writers’ ‘home’ or fund or something 
of the sort. The housekeeper told him Shaw was out. Bill 
heard a movement behind the door, and craned his neck. 
Shaw had been caught in the act of crossing the hall, and stood 
waiting for his visitor to withdraw. Bill raised his hat politely 
and pushed off. 

On reflection, I can’t blame Shaw. He was in his nineties. I 
daresay one’s curiosity about people has disappeared by that 
time. People are repetitious; very few of them have much to 
teach you. Perhaps I should wait till I’m ninety before passing 
judgement. All the same, I prefer someone like Angus Wilson, 
who is always willing to put himself out to help young writers. 
(Shall never forget my awe when I discovered him one day 
actually reading some manuscript from a complete stranger 
that had just come through the post.) 

Come to think of it, there aren’t many great writers I’d 
have enjoyed meeting. I can think of only one — old Henry 
James. I imagine him as being rather like Esmé Percy, grave, 
with a mandarin politeness and an endearing humanity. I 
was re-reading his collected prefaces the other day. They make 
nonsense of this talk about the ‘end of the novel’. This is like 
talking about ‘the end of science’ on the day after the publica- 
tion of Newton’s Principia. No one has even begun to utilize the 
tremendous veins opened up by James in that book. The 
novel has still not begun. Every new novelist starts from scratch 
— where the nineteenth century left off. Or takes a huge, mad 
leap into Joyce and Beckett. 

It'd be fun to start a school for novelists. Compulsory 
reading would be James’s Prefaces, Whitehead’s Process and 
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Reality and my own Outsider. With these three under his belt, I 
believe any novelist would be prepared to explore new territory 
instead of toying with a dead form. 


* * * 


My mind buzzes around the question of what it would have 
been like to be acquainted with James. In spite of my admira- 
tion for him (which, in my teens, amounted to adoration), I’d 
find it hard to overcome a basic disagreement. He found life 
messy and art orderly. He says, in The Spoils of Poynton preface: 
‘Life being all inclusion and confusion, and art being all 
discrimination and selection. .. .’ Precisely. Which is why he 
called Tolstoy a ‘fluid pudding’ and had nothing good to say 
for Dostoevsky. And had a rather frightened and disapproving 
admiration for Wells. As to me, I believe the novelist shouldn’t 
aim at selection, but at the mystic’s synthesis in which life’s 
confusion becomes logical. 

I think sadly of this fundamental difference of approach as I 
mark the proofs of my own Ritual in the Dark. What would old 
H. J. have thought of it? Certainly the subject — a sadistic 
sexual killer — wouldn’t have made him even raise his eyebrows. 
(For all his demureness, he knew as much about violence and 
lust as Dostoevsky.) But I only write well by avoiding logic of 
selectivity. Daresay I’m a scatterbrain. Iris Murdoch wanted to 
send me to university for a few years to train my mind. I’m 
not sure how far that would have improved me. 

All the same, I wish I'd known H. J. I imagine talking end- 
lessly about the technical problems of the novel, and James 
manufacturing endless distinctions which would ultimately 
produce a theory of art more splendid and complex than 
Poincaré’s relativity theory. I never really get an opportunity 
to talk my silly head off about subjects that fascinate me. 
People seem to get tired before I do. This is why I like talking 
about jazz with Iain Laing or about murder with Pat Pitman 
-they don’t get tired. 

(All through my teens, I cherished an image from George 
Sampson’s A Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Sampson said that Shaw was best when he had to limit himself. 
In the later plays, his enthusiasm for expounding ideas got 
quite out of hand, until the only unexhausted person in the 
theatre was Shaw himself. I liked conjuring up a picture of an 
audience sagging and wilting with fatigue, groaning softly in 
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the aisles, while Shaw stood on the stage with a cheerful grin, 
talking happily and earnestly.) 

Still, I am more than ever certain that writers of to-day are 
too lazy to write good novels. In the same way, religion is 
decaying because religious people are too lazy to question their 
premises to the bottom. The scientists and mathematicians are 
the only men who behave sensibly. They know there’s no 
point in trying to escape the complexity produced by Einstein 
and Lobatchevsky, so they accept it, and don’t even try to 
begin their own work until they’ve absorbed the developments 
of the past. Only our literary and religious people are silly 
enough to try to be ‘fundamentalists’ and go back to the past. 

So over the door of the Wilson academy for novelists and 
philosophers, there will be a neon sign which states: 


ACCEPT THE COMPLEXITY 
We shall begin from there. 


* * * 


I discover a press cutting from the Daily Express which 
quotes me as saying that, although I’m a socialist, I can’t 
help being certain the Conservatives will get in. I don’t 
remember saying this, but daresay I did. It was true anyway. 
I even hoped the Conservatives would get in — I found the idea 
of Gaitskell as Prime Minister so depressing. This leads me to 
brood on my old dream of a new British Left Wing with a 
little more life than the Labour Party and less stupidity than 
the Communists. The sort of thing Sartre tried to do in Paris 
after the war. 

The difficulty, I suppose, is that you don’t gain much by 
splitting the Left Wing vote and I certainly don’t want to see a 
more ‘intellectual’ Left Wing. (Afraid Britain has all it can 
bear with the Tribune boys.) Ultimately, I suppose, the prob- 
lem amounts to the inadequacy of the Labour leaders. (I 
might have even tried taking a more active part in the election 
myself if Morrison had been the prospective P.M.) And yet I 
sympathize with their problems. They have the dead weight 
of the trade unions round their necks. 

I learned a little of this aspect of it during my brief stint as 
an anarchist. It didn’t seem so bad while you were reading 
Kropotkin and Malatesta (although I never found them 
particularly logical). But once you got into one of the Wednes- 
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day lectures, and took one look at the audience, you realized 
why all successful politicians need to be pretty insensitive. 
Ideas and ideals are one thing, but you’d need the persistence 
of Bruce’s spider to make any impression on the audience of 
frustrated semi-intellectuals who turn up at anarchist meetings. 

So I shrank back into my shell, and lugged my Syndicalist 
platform to Hyde Park every Sunday afternoon, and avoided 
the fellow ‘comrades’. And one exasperated friend, who had 
been trying to make an impression on the anarchists for 
several years, accused me one day of wanting to be a dictator. 
(I daresay his view was encouraged by the subjects of the two 
lectures I'd given to the anarchists: one was on Hitler, and 
the other on the Will to Power, demonstrated with examples 
from Caligula to Jack the Ripper.) And I suppose, in a sense, 
he was right. I wanted to make my ideas immediately effective, 
and not waste too much time pleading for recognition. But in 
fact I have one fundamental reason for loathing the idea of 
dictatorship: any dictator would constitute a potential threat 
to my own writing. Unless I was the dictator, which would be 
an even bigger threat... . 

In any case, I’m too English to have much liking for the 
idea of the State. The English, like the Americans, are hare- 
brained, vague and anarchistic. Thank God. The Huey Longs 
and Senator McCarthys manage to get a foothold, then the 
reaction takes place, and they go out on their necks. The 
least suspicion of violence or authority is enough to make an 
Englishman drag himself out of the local down to the polling 
booth. This, I believe, explains the Mosley fiasco in Notting 
Hill. When I heard that Mosley intended to stand for Parlia- 
ment, it seemed to me an excellent idea. (In fact, I’'d made 
that suggestion to him when I met him a year before; he had 
struck me as a charming man who spoke with great insight 
about Shaw and Wagner.) I also found myself in agreement 
with him on the ultimate cause of the Notting Hill problem: 
the British Government’s transfer of the sugar concession from 
the West Indies to Cuba. (Why in all hell Cuba? What did 
Cuba ever do for England?) And in so far as his ‘United 
Europe’ ideas pointed towards World Government, I also 
found ground for approval. In any case, the idea of Mosley in 
Parliament seemed preferable to the idea of Mosley in Notting 
Hill or Trafalgar Square (where his followers always seem to 
get into fights with the Communists). The House of Commons 
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is the place where the Englishman traditionally lets off steam 
and no harm gets done. 

But the Saturday before the election, I was in Notting Hill, 
wandering around the Portobello Road and delighting in the 
atmosphere of the place. There was something very pleasant 
in seeing a plump, brown-skinned woman pushing a pram 
with three babies, all sucking raspberry splits. Bill Hopkins 
agreed that it gave the place an ‘atmosphere’ that, before the 
war, you would have found only in Whitechapel on a Sunday 
morning. As we turned into Chepstow Road, a loudspeaker 
van came past, blaring ‘Get the niggers out of England. Vote 
for Mosley. He will free England from niggers’. We were 
passing a bus queue with several Jamaicans in it. They didn’t 
look angry or intimidated; only appallingly embarrassed, as if 
their privacy had suddenly been invaded. Abruptly, I felt 
intensely ashamed for my own countrymen. 

And yet I remember questioning Mosley about this a year 
before; he had stated categorically that he was not, and never 
had been, anti-negro or anti-Jewish. It was true that his 
movement had often attracted the worst possible riff-raff, and 
before the war there had been certain regrettable incidents in 
the East End. In fact, his policy was pro-negro; he hoped to 
find all these exiled West Indians homes and jobs in their own 
country. ... 

For my own part, I am willing enough to believe that he 
said these things in good faith (although his account of what 
went on before the war hardly tallies with that of certain of 
my Jewish friends). But why allow his followers to use these 
methods? It seems to me not only a bad thing to do, but from 
the political standpoint, silly and incompetent. In many ways, 
Mosley shows a disturbing lack of insight into his own time. 
The tone of his weekly newspaper Action strikes me in the same 
way; its methods of attack often seem downright childish, 
guaranteed to alienate any intelligent man. When Macmillan 
went to Moscow, Action made a point of referring to him as 
“MacWobble’. A recent example is even more damaging. 
When Pirow died, Cassandra of the Daily Mirror commented 
in his column that he hoped Pirow would arrive in Heaven 
with a Jew on one side of him and a negro on the other. Person- 
ally, I usually find Cassandra and his views pretty detestable; 
but this comment seemed to me quite fair, and rather milder 
than one might have expected. 
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But an article in Action really let rip. If Cassandra likes 
negroes so much, why didn’t he have one down to stay in his 
posh suburban villa? And of course, Cassandra daren’t say 
anything against Jews; he only worked for them. ... 

It is not the malice of this passage that irritates me so much 
as its sheer illogicality. And it underlines my point about the 
incompetence of Mosley’s political methods. On the two or 
three occasions when I have met Mosley, he has struck me as 
likeable, sincere and, above all, as intelligent. (He is far and 
away the most intelligent politician I have ever met.) But 
unless he has no control whatever over his followers, why on 
earth does he allow this sort of thing to go on? Either way, he 
must plead incompetence. If he has no control over his loud- 
speaker vans and newspaper articles, then he ought to have. 
But if, in fact, he is actually responsible for them, then it is the 
worst kind of incompetence, because it shows a completely 
false sizing-up of his opponents. For better or worse, England 
is a democratic country and a country run by an establishment. 
This means that in English public life stupidity is not neces- 
sarily a great handicap if it is backed by sincerity and honesty. 
But the major demand 7s for sincerity and honesty. Mosley’s 
mistake lay in not realizing that his best hope of election lay 
in keeping his newspaper as stolid and respectable as The Times, 
and his election methods as dull and dignified as Lord Hail- 
sham’s. (This, I think, is also where the Tories beat Transport 
House.) It was, of course, something of an error to choose 
North Kensington as a constituency rather than, say, Cheam or 
Rickmansworth; it was bound to leave an unpleasant impres- 
sion of opportunism. But at least this might have been over- 
come by a more sober policy. 

Mosley remains a puzzle to me. I meditate on the causes of 
his failure. (I am presuming that he is, on the obvious 
grounds that he is now in his mid-sixties, and therefore has, 
at most, another ten years of active political life ahead of him. 
Short of some political cataclysm, or another General Election, 
his chances seem very slim.) Apart from the obvious fact that 
he backed the wrong horse before the war (if he had stayed in 
the Labour Party, he might now be Prime Minister), I think 
the answer is unpleasantly obvious. It is possible to try much 
too hard. I was once a member of a ‘Writer’s Circle’, whose 
members made ‘market studies’ of stories in Woman’s Own, and 
then tried to construct stories that would be sure-fire successes. 
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When I complained that they weren’t idealistic enough, they 
would reply ‘Plenty of time for idealism later, when we can sell 
anything we write’. But they were wrong, and I have never 
heard of any of them since. And when I read Action, which 
tries so hard to ‘appeal’ to the mentality of potential converts, 
I feel the presence of the same error. 

Still, there is an ultimate obstacle between me and an 
understanding of Mosley. I cannot identify myself with him 
closely enough. If I imagine myself in his position, with the 
type of followers he seems to have attracted, I cannot ask 
myself the question: ‘How would you deal with the situation ?” 
Because I wouldn’t. I'd pull out and get back to writing books 
and listening to music, as I did with the anarchist movement. 

This brings me back to my feelings about the General Elec- 
tion, and this persistent dream about a new Left Wing apart 
from Gaitskell or Pollitt. It is inevitable that any writer should 
want to put his ideals into action. It saves him from a sneaking 
suspicion that he is, after all, an incompetent non-combatant. 
But in the present situation, I find myself feeling like an Epstein 
in the middle of the Sahara Desert, with nothing to sculpt but 
sand. Surely no artist could be blamed for choosing the 
materials that he can handle best? My typewriter responds 
to my ideas, which is more than an audience of anarchists did. 

But the ideal remains. Supposing the Labour Party produced 
some politician who decided it was time for Labour to make a 
fresh start? Or supposing a few British ‘intellectuals’ showed 
the same courage as Sartre, and had a try at defining a new 
Left Wing policy, beginning from a recognition that most of the 
political thinkers, from Adam Smith to Thorstein Veblen, are 
now obsolete? Visions of a British Temps Modernes begin to lure 
me. Until I jerk myself back to reality. Which means the play 
I am trying to finish, and the page proofs of the novel that 
should have been sent off last week. . . . 

Bill has been chasing this dream of a new political party for 
as long as I can remember. He even tried launching it — the 
Spartacans. The only result is that he hasn’t finished the novel 
on which he has been working for three years. . . . Does any 
writer ever solve this problem of ‘commitment’ ? 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — As an old contributor, an old Liberal, and an old ‘applied 
economist’ I am disturbed by the frequency of snide digs at British 
business and businessmen in your pages. Thank the Lord this is 
still a free country; and none should deny your regular Mr Heppen- 
stall his equally regular sideswipes at his Aunt Sally. But the 
election has just shown that our people do not hate the ‘brand 
image’ of our businessmen so assiduously broadcast by intellectuals 
who know nothing of business. And in your October issue I find a 
certain ‘J’ in his Reflections on the Election enunciating what I regard as 
illogical and ignorant statements about our business and its leaders 
which merit closer scrutiny. 

Example one: after (wrongly, I think) paying tribute to these 
leaders alone for our improved material standards (the P.M. and 
H.M.G. deserve as much for letting those leaders work properly), 
‘J’ mentions ‘welfare firms’ with iron hands in velvet gloves whose 
leaders would penalize any executive who stood for Parliament 
against a Tory interest. What evidence is there for that sweeping 
judgement about the ‘welfare firms’, by which I must assume he 
means such as Shell, I C I, Unilever, etc. ? These firms wouldn’t be 
as stupid as to muff their enviable public relations that way; and in 
our Very Public days any such victimization would instantly explode 
in publicity, probably in non-Tory papers. I know four executives 
from different firms — big, and I suppose ‘welfare’-minded — who 
stood as Labour candidates, and whose careers in their firms are 
likely only to be advanced, not retarded or handicapped, thereby. 
Many Tory boards (to put the lowest gloss on it) might welcome a 
bright Socialist M.P. ‘in the house’ as well as in the House, as a kind 
of ‘hedge’ for their own future. Mr Harold Wilson has long been 
employed by a public company whose shares are quoted on the 
Stock Exchange (Montague Meyer Ltd.) as an economic adviser, 
and it does not noticeably seem to have dimmed his prospects or 
damaged his employers. Nor is that just one pebble on the beach. 

Example two: ‘J’ bewails the ‘total culture’ which we (sc. 
intellectuals?) tolerate under our mixed economy (mainly private 
enterprise). This illogically implies that an economy conditions a 
culture: not the contrary, nor that both are conditioned by prior 
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causes. It is a Marxian view, so I assume that ‘J’ would deny that 
the same economic systems in differing places have been known to 
‘produce’ widely differing cultures. At least I assume he would say 
‘It hasn’t happened here!’ But what shakes me more is his deeper 
implication that if our economy were not mixed — 1.e. if it were either 
100 per cent laissez faire or 100 per cent totalitarian — our ‘total 
culture’ (whatever he means thereby) would be better. Why? 
And how ‘better’? And for whom? This is an ex cathedréd pronounce- 
ment with a vengeance. 

Example three: he talks of ‘progressive businessmen’ (my italics) 
‘who believe merely’ (mine again) ‘in high profits and high wages 
and think of State welfare not as a humane provision but as a means 
to business efficiency and the discouragement of radical social dis- 
content.’ Oh, what a world of loose thought and writing is here! 
First, if he had said this of the many businessmen who are not 
progressive, how easy it would have been to agree with him. 
Secondly, even if the progressive ones do so believe and think, is 
that bad for our society, and especially for ‘the workers’? Thirdly, 
did a Ford, a Nuffield, a Gulbenkian — and a host of others who have 
advanced scientists’, artists’, and other intellectuals’ researches and 
knowledge by their gifts — believe in, and think of, the things ‘J’ 
mentions, and then merely? I see among the names of your Editorial 
Advisory Board two of eminence, distinguished for their guidance of 
such businessmen’s charitable Foundations. ‘J’ may say the breed 
no longer runs true. But in our era of the Managerial Revolution do, 
then, those hired (yet progressive by ‘J’s’ definition) executives who 
run everything believe merely in, and think of, etc., etc., when they 
face their shareholders with decisions to set up chairs in humaaities 
and the arts, as well as sciences and topics more closely calculated to 
benefit the business? Do they merely think of wages and profits, and 
of State welfare merely as a means to business efficiency, when they 
take the same shareholders’ money and make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before; or endow research to better and 
lengthen human life; or pay more attention than businessmen have 
ever paid before to architecture, music, the stage, sculpture, 
athletics, and a score of other untraceably business-improving 
subjects? An unkind critic of ‘J’ might well say that not only a lot of 
State welfare, but a lot of the supplementary private welfare dis- 
pensed to employees by progressive employers, emerged in business 
inefficiency on a cold calculation: e.g. increased absenteeism, the 
longer keeping of non-working men on payrolls, etc. And, finally, 
what on earth is organized society about if it is not to increase 
health, life, and leisure? If it is not to free the working people from 
carking cares? And if it is not to remove radical social discontents? 
‘J’ writes as if he wanted an economy which increased — or at least 
kept up — such discontents, ‘as hunters keep up game for the 
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pleasure of pursuing it’ (J. S. Mill). In my fifty-five years I have 
seen ‘the masses’ opportunities for expression and removal of 
radical social discontents immeasurably widened, from the dark 
days before 1914 when bloody noses and missing teeth were common- 
places of my youthful vision. ‘J’ seems to believe that we can only 
get a better ‘total culture’ by stopping his hated businessmen 
(even the progressive ones!) from having a hand in raising our 
material standards. Is he identifying a fine culture with an earth 
closet ? 

Example four: ‘J’ seems to blame our culture (or lack of it) on 
private business alone; not on ‘the State’; and not on the other 
99 per cent of the populace (by occupations). Yet that 99 per cent 
of the voters, and the State they fashion, set the framework for both 
our society and its economy to work inside. ‘J’ is, loosely, Marxian 
again here. Business and businessmen are not, nor ever have been, 
the only leaven in our Lumpen. There is in all cultures another, older, 
leaven which has fallen down on its job: the intellectuals or clerks 
(see Benda last generation, and Barzun this), among whom ‘J’ and I 
must class ourselves. We intellectuals ought not to go around with 
chips on both shoulders, looking for scapegoats for our own 
timidities, indecisivenesses, and time-servings. If our nice, good, 
private culture is better than that of the crude, crass, materialistic 
masses and businessmen, we ought not to carp, still less blame. 
Nicht drgern; nur wundern! It is a pity that the intellectual fallacy in 
our day is the cry, ‘Shan’t play with you; you’re common!’ It is 
heard in a kind of inverted fugue, enunciated from the Left of the 
socio-political orchestra — an odd quarter. If the minority of clerks 
retires into the ivory towers of comfy public institutions, Senior 
Common Rooms, and select Reviews, to cock snooks at the masses 
and managers, it will go down and out, which is where it deserves 
to go. It will then be superseded (as so often before) by a not-so- 
refained but much more rugged élite, recruited probably from the 
very masses and managers it dislikes. 

It disturbs me to see so much of this not just peeping, but poking, 
from so many contributions in your Review. If every one of ‘J’s’ 
shafts at businessmen went true, he would still be illogical and wrong 
to impute to businessmen the responsibility for our social values and 
‘total culture’. A society gets the business, economy, and business- 
men it deserves, as it does the politicians, press, and preachers. 
They reflect, and do not fashion, their society. Look at Russia now, 
and then! 

I am, Sir, 
Your respectful but regretful Servant, 


GRAHAM HUTTON. 
REFORM CLUB, S.W.1. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL WORK 


S1r, — In her discussion of the recent Younghusband Report on 
social workers in the health and welfare departments of local 
authorities Lady Wootton makes a number of important points 
concerning the nature of social work in the present day with which 
the majority of those engaged in social work, or concerned with the 
training of social workers would agree entirely. Indeed, her most 
useful proposal was also made by Miss Eileen Younghusband and 
her colleagues on the Working Party. They shared her plea for 
fresh thinking about the proper function of the social worker in the 
modern community and urged the importance of systematic study 
of the part played by social workers in meeting needs within the 
framework of the social services as a whole and not merely within 
the health and welfare services of the local authorities with which 
their terms of reference were solely concerned. Unfortunately, Lady 
Wootton’s polemical style, her unexamined premises, her dogmatic 
assertions and unsubstantiated generalizations will only serve to 
replace a set of prejudices arising from a neo-Freudian approach to 
social welfare by other prejudices arising from a neo-Marxist 
approach. Upholders of the former tend to assume that most human 
problems can be solved by psychiatric treatment, while the latter 
believe that improved standards of living are all that are required 
to create what Lady Wootton calls ‘a more wholesome society’. 
Although both are wide of the mark, the former view is more 
fashionable to-day because experience has shown that a rising 
standard of living, and all that goes with it in urban industrial 
society, removes one kind of problem only to reveal others that are 
not removed by the possession ‘of a lot more money’ — although the 
acute anxieties associated with them may be temporarily relieved by 
resort to the ‘barmen and barmaids’, with whom she chooses 
numerically to compare social workers, at the time of the 1951 
census. 

Unfortunately, her reference to the 22,000 social workers recorded 
in the census is typically misleading. She omits to mention that this 
figure is based upon code 814 in the occupational classification, 
which is neither precise nor comprehensive. Fully qualified social 
caseworkers whose alleged attitudes Lady Wootton finds so 
‘extremely silly’ and ‘intolerably arrogant’ constituted in 1951 only 
12 per cent of these social workers classified in this code and approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of all types of social welfare workers, if those 
classified under other headings are included. Furthermore, an 
examination of the syllabuses of university departments training 
social workers shows that tuition in psychiatry and ‘therapeutically 
oriented casework’ play an insignificant part compared with 
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Economics, Economic History, Social Administration, General 
Psychology and, more recently, Sociology. Apart from those 
trained specifically for work with the mentally ill, only in the 
‘applied social studies’ or ‘generic’ courses instituted since 1955 is 
there a much greater psychiatric emphasis. But only thirty to forty 
social work students each year have received this training. Lady 
Wootton may question whether such training should be given to 
many more students in the future, but she should not convey the 
impression that the outlook thus engendered is shared by more than 
a tiny fraction of practising social workers. 

Lady Wootton’s criticism of social casework is based upon the 
assumption that, despite advances in social and psychological 
knowledge, no better understanding of emotional or character 
problems and no special insights or skills can be imparted by train- 
ing. There are only, she insists, the truths that Shakespeare, Tolstoy 
and other ‘sensitive and intelligent’ people have always known. 
Unfortunately, social workers are not recruited from the ranks of 
potential geniuses or even potential Baronesses. It is necessary to 
sensitize lesser mortals to some of these truths with the aid of the 
formulations of modern sociology and psychology, however limited 
and tentative these may be at present. These should induce a 
greater humility on the part of the social worker in so far as they 
demonstrate, as Lady Wootton herself has pointed out in her recent 
book (p. 306), the old truth “There, but for the Grace of God go I’. 
She says that her quarrel is not with what social workers do in 
reality, but with what they say and yet she admits that the Young- 
husband Report was free from the more objectionable elements to 
be found in some social work publications. 

If Lady Wootton’s provocative views stimulate others to undertake 
a critical examination of social work to-day and the education and 
training necessary for it, they will have achieved a useful purpose. 
Nevertheless, it is a pity she has not applied her fertile mind to the 
formulation of constructive rather than somewhat ill-formed and 
destructive criticism. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARJORIE A. BROWN. 
Director, Department of Social Study. 
ANTHONY H. RICHMOND. 


Lecturer in Social Theory. 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDY, 
THE UNIVERSITY, 
EDINBURGH. 
OCTOBER 21ST, 1959. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — One can but agree with Lady Wootton that the Young- 
husband Report, despite all the kind things which it said about 
caseworkers, has failed in the difficult task of making clear to the 
layman what it is which distinguishes the work of the trained case- 
worker from that of a kindly welfare officer without special training. 
This is not a task which could be attempted in a correspondence 
column; but I would like, as a psychiatric social worker concerned 
with training, to reply to some of Lady Wootton’s other remarks. 

Lady Wootton asks rhetorically in what sense a problem may be 
said to ‘require’ a certain level of service, if the client himself does 
not specify this. The answer is simple: it ‘requires’ that level of 
service without which it cannot be solved. The client may not be 
able to describe this, but he seeks it by trial and error, trailing round 
from one social agency to another till he finds a social worker whose 
skill matches his need. Lady Wootton also argues that social workers 
are still usually superior to their clients in status and income, and 
therefore feel superior to them, but disguise this class superiority as 
superior knowledge and skill. She appears to find it incredible that 
middle-class professionals should entertain a genuine respect for 
those of lower social status; in as far as the class structure opposes 
barriers to such respect, its cultivation will remain a major aim of 
casework training; Lady Wootton’s own argument demonstrates 
the need for this. She also states that ‘people do not talk about 
“dealing with the emotional or character problems” of those whom 
they believe to be their equals’. Caseworkers can speak of such 
things with no sense of superiority, since in learning to help people 
with such problems they have had to recognize and accept their 
kinship with them in these respects. But perhaps Mummy knows 
best ? 

Lady Wootton admits that psychiatric social workers may have 
to do with middle-class clients, and she holds that they may properly 
claim ‘the superior wisdom . . . of a sane person as against one who 
is mentally abnormal’. Does she really not know that in child guid- 
ance clinics psychiatric social workers assist sane adults who are in 
no sense mentally disordered, but who need help (and know that 
they need it) in dealing with their children’s emotional] problems? 
My own clients, over the past few years, have included doctors, 
artists, teachers in training colleges, businessmen and their wives, as 
well as parents of ‘problem families’. I feel no superiority as a person, 
any more than (I hope) my doctor or my architect feel personally 
superior to me on account of their superior knowledge of medicine 
or architecture. But I have studied ‘human needs, motivation and 
behaviour’. I do not wish to be ‘revered’ for this, but I am glad that 
my clients find my knowledge worth using. I do not understand why 
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Lady Wootton considers it arrogant to suppose that those who have 
studied psychology know more about it than those who have not. 
My relation to my client seems to me exactly analogous to that of the 
doctor, the architect, etc.; I have occasionally met doctors and 
nurses who have considerably less respect for their patients than I 
for my clients. Lady Wootton’s acid test is whether caseworkers take 
their own medicine; I can assure her that they do in fact consult each 
other when in trouble, unless the problem seems to require psycho- 
therapy. For those with ‘enough money’ are not so self-sufficient as 
Lady Wootton supposes; if this were so there would be no demand 
for the services of psycho-analysts. 
Yours faithfully, 
ELIZABETH E. IRVINE. 
Editor, B.F. of Psychiatric Social Work. 


14 BELSIZE SQUARE, 
N.W.3. 
OCTOBER IQTH, 1959. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — A curious set of musical values is suggested by Colin 
Wilson’s comments on my review of Carl Orff’s Die Kluge. He says 
the tunes are ‘whistlable’ rather than banal. In fact they are both. 
Decrying too exclusive a preoccupation with serious works like 
Dallapiccola’s Ji Prigioniero he mentions, by way of contrast, La 
Fanciulla del West and Wozzeck. Yet the latter is a complex twelve- 
tone composition and presumably just as ‘highbrow’ as // Prigioniero. 

Mr Wilson’s complaint that modern operas lack ‘good tunes’ 
is revealing for this is the commonplace, indeed customary, criticism 
made of almost all significant composers, at least during their 
lifetimes. In echoing this Mr Wilson aligns himself with the Phili- 
stines and his defence of Orff’s banalities becomes less suprising. 

It remains difficult to see by what standards even a musical 
philistine can compare Orff’s monotonous drinking song with those 
in Don Giovanni and Othello. Such insensitivity is only surpassed by 
the equation of the oafish fooling of Die Kluge with the sublimity of 
Cost fan tutte and Le Nozze di Figaro. 

Finally, I am of course aware of Orff’s popularity in Germany. 
Also I am conscious of Elvis Presley’s popularity. Both phenomena 
indicate that widespread acclaim is not the guarantee of quality 
that Mr Wilson implies. 

Yours, etc., 


PETER HARRISON. 
LONDON, E.12. 
NOVEMBER 3RD, 1959. 





Book Supplement 


THOUGHT AND ACTION. By Stuart Hampshire. (Chatto and 
Windus. 25s.) 


The difference between the true philosopher and the false, 
Schopenhauer said, is that the perplexity of the one arises from a 
contemplation of life, of the other from a comparison of books. 
Whether or not ‘true’ and ‘false’ are the proper epithets, the dis- 
tinction itself is enlightening. It might be re-worded as the difference 
between those who have been led into philosophy by moral interests 
and those who have not — for, whereas moral problems invariably 
entail epistemological, the reverse is by no means the case; the 
latter can be, and have been, studied by men of unquestioning faith. 

Generally speaking, the great philosophers of the past have 
belonged to the first of these classes — empiricists no less than ideal- 
ists, Berkeley and Hume no less than Hegel and Bradley. It was 
because ethics was the root of philosophy that it was always pre- 
sented as the flower. The same may be said of the Continental 
existentialists. Berdyaev, Jaspers, Mounier, Marcel, even Sartre and 
Camus, have all been driven, as much by circumstance as by 
Nietzsche (the prophetic voice of present-day circumstance), to 
confront anew the traditional problems of ethics. They have all 
been ‘under interrogation’. 

The same cannot be said of their Anglo-Saxon contemporaries. 
It was G. E. Moore who confessed: ‘I do not think that the world 
or the sciences would ever have suggested to me any philosophical 
problems. What has suggested philosophical problems to me is 
things which other philosophers have said about the world or the 
sciences’. Most linguistic analysts would concur. That is their 
strength. The interrogator’s lamp, after all, is not the best light for 
research. Precisely their immunity is what has enabled them to 
elaborate a technique conspicuous, as Mr Hampshire says, for its 
‘accuracy, clarity, and sometimes even conclusiveness’. 

The strict apartheid observed by the two schools has none the less 
been a misfortune — and not only for the Continentals. If these have 
often been propelled, by the very urgency of their assignment, into 
pitfalls of logical laxity or toppling pagodas of speculation from 
which a bare acquaintance with Moore, Wittgenstein and his 
following might have saved them, the latter have shown themselves, 
for the most part, too secure in their inherited assumptions even to 
understand the questions at issue, let alone supply constructive 
criticism. Far out of earshot of the ideological battles of the Conti- 
nent, shut off by thick college walls, they sit like unprofitable 
examinees interminably sharpening their pencils for want of any- 
thing to write. For some, the minute classification of ‘different ways 
in which silly people can say silly things’ (Russell) has become the 
be-all and end-all. 
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Mr Hampshire’s new book is significant chiefly because it holds 
out some hope that this sterile segregation may be ending — at any 
rate, that British philosophy will not have to wait for the interro- 
gator’s lamp to arouse it from its dogmatic slumbers. For he himself 
is (or was) unimpeachably orthodox. No one could charge him with 
metaphysical or mystical leanings. His Spinoza, first issued under 
Professor Ayer’s imprimatur, exemplified perfectly both the merits 
and limitations of the current academic approach. Seldom had 
Spinoza’s system been expounded or criticized more acutely; 
seldom had the experience informing it been so steadily overlooked. 
Mr Hampshire could actually maintain that the amor intellectualis dei 
proceeded from bewitchment by grammar. Yet here, in Thought 
and Action, we find him setting out, not merely to reconnect linguistic 
analysis with the philosophy of mind, but to bring ‘the philosophy 
of mind nearer to moral argument’. 

In truth, ‘the classification of different forms of language by 
reference to their normal functions in speech, which is the typical 
method of contemporary philosophers, is still inescapably the classi- 
fication of mental activities by reference to some principles, whether 
explicity declared or not’; and there is no reason why such principles 
should themselves be those implicit in speech (the particular speech 
of Oxford and Cambridge, for example). There is, on the contrary, 
good reason why they should not be, since the greater the variety of 
overlapping and contradictory valuations disclosed by analysis, the 
greater the constraint on the analyst to decide for himself between 
them. He cannot consistently do otherwise; he cannot, rationally, 
subside into the inherited conventions of appraisal. His very recog- 
nition of their nature releases him from their bondage, thereby con- 
fronting him with a choice — a choice, in the last resort, between 
different ‘definitions of man’. ‘Any proposed classification of the 
activities characteristic of man, and of his powers and therefore of 
his virtues, contains an element of legislation or prescription’. 

Naturally Mr Hampshire is a little bashful about this departure, 
clutching at his academic gown up to the last possible moment. He 
still cannot advance the most evident truism — e.g. that we do not 
always formulate our intentions unambiguously — without an appeal 
to current usage as exhaustive (and exhausting) as Spinoza’s 
geometry or Hegel’s dialectics. Moreover, whilst realizing that ‘it is 
possible to characterize philosophy itself as a search for a definition 
of man, and to interpret the great philosophers of the past as each 
providing a different account of the powers essential to men’, he 
emphasizes the inherently tentative, provisional character of any 
such general survey — the same changes in the landscape that 
necessitate it continually precluding finality. This, he intimates, 
together with the generality of their concepts, must prevent philo- 
sophers from being ‘confident legislators and moral instructors, as 
the public are always demanding that they should be’. 
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While confidence may be ruled out, however, rationality is not. 
Because the philosopher can claim no finality for his definition, it 
need not be wholly arbitrary. As Mr Hampshire himself allows, ‘it 
does not follow that no reason can ever be given for rejecting one 
ordering of human attainments and for accepting another’. And 
is not a rational discussion of the possibilities, rather than confidence, 
what ‘the public’ really demand? And have they not, in point of 
fact, every reason for demanding it — an acceptable definition of 
man, and therefore of ‘the good man’, being the chief of all those 
‘moral and political interests, which, if pressed far enough, certainly 
lead into philosophy’ ? 

Unfortunately, at this point Mr Hampshire stops short. Not only 
does he give little indication of the kind of reason that might be 
adduced, but what little he does give savours suspiciously of 
historicism. ‘As the only aesthetic theory that can now be critical 
and enlightening is at the same time a history of changing ideals of 
art that points a way to the future, so the only critical ethics is a 
story of ideals of human excellence that at the same time points a 
way to the future of these ideals’. The proposition is as dubious in 
one case as the other. It is no more possible to deduce ‘ought’ from 
‘is’ in aesthetics than it is in ethics. 

Still, it is something, and by no means a small thing, that a 
philosopher of Mr Hampshire’s background and standing should 
have reached — and that by an argument curiously reminiscent of 
Nietzsche’s — a conclusion which is virtually the premise of existen- 
tialist thinkers. Indeed, having declared that ‘at the last stage of 
reasoned argument a choice or commitment between the possibili- 
ties, with their consequences, is unavoidable’, it only remains for 
him to weigh the possibilities, make the choice, and commit himself 
to the consequences, to be found in the same boat with them. 


F. A. LEA. 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 
Introduced by Sir Julian Huxley. Translated by Bernard Wall. 
(Collins. 255.) 


This is an awe-inspiring book and its reviewers are not to be envied. 
One of the few men in England really capable of writing about it 
has already done so in an introduction, and I am deeply aware of 
my own incompetence. It is ‘about’ evolution, but it is about so 
much more than that that we all, perhaps, start at more or less the 
same level of incompetence. That must be my excuse for this act of 
boldness. 

Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was a Jesuit who lived from 1881 to 
1955 and devoted nearly the whole of his life to biology and palaeon- 
tology. In these fields he made a great name for himself before his 
death, yet his Church forbade him to publish any of his major works. 
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Judging from this one, his greatest and deepest book, nobody should 


be surprised or even indignant that this decision was made. What is 
more surprising is that the Catholic Church did not order him to 
destroy his writings (and if it had done so we may be sure that he 
would have obeyed.) For although The Phenomenon of Man ends with 
a perfunctory attempt to square its ideas with the Church’s doctrines, 
it must be said that this is unconvincing in the extreme. The book 
is a gigantic work of heresy and it is hard to believe that its author 
was unaware of this. 

The theme might be described as Creative Evolution, and this 
would have done very well for a title if Bergson had not already used 
it. The whole process of evolution is seen as leading to man — and 
leading onwards from modern man — not by either chance or, as it 
is usually understood, determinism, but by a sort of magnetic 
attraction exercised backwards from the future. From the beginning 
of the universe man was, in a sense, destined to emerge; just as man 
is now destined to transcend himself and to reach at last that ‘Omega 
point’ at which his full personalisation will have been achieved. This 
personalisation will involve him in being more of an individual than 
he is at present, yet also in the conscious creation of a universal mind. 

Teilhard de Chardin denies, in his early pages, that he has any 
metaphysical intention, but it will be seen, from my very inadequate 
account of his theme, that his book is profoundly metaphysical. This 
is not a dirty word, in spite of recent efforts to make it so. It simply 
means that the author has gone beyond the physical — not that he 
has denied it or contradicted it. Far more words are spent in giving 
us a modern account of the evolutionary process than in drawing 
conclusions from the facts. And simply as an account of the latest 
discoveries and conclusions in this field the book is deeply interesting 
to a layman. I imagine that there is nothing here which is wholly 
original, and that Teilhard de Chardin is simply stating the most 
enlightened modern position. Where he becomes obviously contro- 
versial —- and where the book becomes obviously a great one — is in 
the striking originality of his metaphysical interpretations. 


In the world, nothing could ever burst forth as final across the 
different thresholds successively traversed by evolution (however 
critical they be) which had_ not already existed in an obscure and 
primordial way. 

Man only progresses by slowly elaborating from age to age the 
essence and totality of a universe deposited within him. 

... man emerged from a general groping of the world. He was born 
a direct lineal descendant from a total effort of life, so that the species 
has an axial value and a pre-eminent dignity. 


These successive quotations illustrate the nature of Teilhard de 
Chardin’s thought, and it is a line of thought which obviously 
diverges a long way from the main highway of modern biology 
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and anthropology. Yet it is equally divergent from the still more 
familiar highway of orthodox Christian beliefs about the origins of 
man. 

It is a difficult book, in which neologisms mingle with words 
which might just as well be neologisms to all those of us who are 
unacquainted with the special language of the subject. “This is not 
properly speaking ‘polyphyly’, because the different points of germ- 
ination are located on the same zoological stem, but it is an exten- 
sive mutation of the whole stem itself. The idea involves “holo- 
genesis” and therefore polycentricity.” ‘Hominisation’ is a word 
coined — the definition is Sir Julian’s —‘to denote the process by 
which the original proto-human stock became (and is still becoming) 
more truly human, the process by which potential man realized 
more and more of his possibilities.” And ‘Noosphere’ denotes ‘the 
sphere of mind, as opposed to, or rather superposed on, the biosphere 
or sphere of life, and acting as a transforming agency promoting 
hominisation.” These words were obviously necessary to Teilhard 
de Chardin’s theme, and it seems to me probable that they will be 
accepted from now on as necessary words in this vocabulary. One’s 
only complaint, and a mild one, is that a glossary has not been 
provided. 

It is a difficult book, but the author’s vision shines through the 
obscurities with a magnificent radiance. Though we may falter for 
a moment here and there, the author’s eloquence, a direct product 
of his luminous and noble ideas, draws us irresistibly onwards. It is 
a work of marvellous and rare optimism in which we are continually 
called on to recognise our unique privileges and our unique 
future. 

There are, indeed, points where the argument seems to be carried 
forward on the wings of eloquence alone. We are never told, for 
example, how it can possibly be known that man is the evolutionary 
spearhead of the universe. If there is a more advanced life than ours 
on other planets, perhaps in other galaxies, then one of the book’s 
points is lost. Again, the argument for ‘psychic discontinuity’ 
between the last anthropoid ancestor and the first man is not helped 
by the figures of cerebral capacity which the author himself provides. 
‘In Trinil man the cerebral capacity hardly descends below 800 c.c., 
while with Pekin man in the bigges. males it reaches 1100 c.c.’ This 
is meant to demonstrate ‘the wide morphological breach between 
(man) and the anthropoids’, yet a little later we learn that the largest 
surviving anthropoid has a capacity of 600 c.c. Which means, of 
course, that the breach between gorilla and Trinil man is /ess than 
that which separates Trinil man from his Pekin contemporary. 

As for Teilhard de Chardin’s immense optimism for the future, it is 
worth pointing out that the book was written before Hiroshima and 


the hydrogen bomb. In any circumstances this must remain an act 
of faith. 
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To bring us into existence (life) has from the beginning juggled 
miraculously with too many improbabilities for there to be any risk 
whatever in committing ourselves further and following it right to the 
end. If it undertook the task, it is because it can finish it by following 
the same methods and with the same infallibility with which it began. 
In last analysis the best guarantee that a thing should happen is that it appears 
to us as vitally necessary (my italics.) 


This is pragmatism with a vengeance, yet an uplifting pragmatism 
which has a strange power, in its context, to win our passionate 
assent. 

But these words bear little resemblance to the words which the 
Church is accustomed to speak. That ‘it’ which undertook the task 
is an unchristian pronoun, yet the natural pronoun for this book. 
It is quite obvious that Teilhard de Chardin believed, as others have 
done before him, that God is in process of creation, however much 
He may have lain dormant in each early stage of evolution. This is 
denied at the end of the book, but it is denied in very curious terms. 

To animate evolution in its lower stages the conscious pole of the 
world could of course only act in an impersonal form and under the 
veil of biology. Upon the thinking entity that we have become by 
hominisation, it is now possible for it to radiate from the one centre 

to all centres — personally. Would it seem likely that it should not do so? 
These incapacities, this depersonalisation of God in time would surely 
be totally unacceptable to all true believers. And there is even a 
certain pathos, at the end, in the few sentences which Teilhard de 
Chardin allows himself in deference to the doctrine of original sin. 

It only remains to say, however unsuitably in these pages, that 
Bernard Wall’s translation reads like an original work. And that 
this magnificent work deserved nothing less than such a translator. 


PHILIP TOYNBEE. 


MODERN GERMAN DRAMA. By H. F. Garten. (Methuen. 21s.) 


THE THEATRE OF BERTOLT BRECHT. By John Willett. 
(Methuen. 36s.) 


BRECHT: A CHOICE OF EVILS. By Martin Esslin. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 355.) 


‘One might think’, complained a Times contributor, in August three 
years ago, ‘there was a sort of conspiracy to boost this German play- 
wright at any price’. The previous month Encounter, always alive to 
its political responsibilities, assured us that Brecht belonged to the 
buried ‘Weimar culture’. This was the Establishment’s welcome to 
the Berliner Ensemble on its first visit to London. The ‘conspiracy’ 
has thrived, the dead drama refused to lie down. The Berliner 
Ensemble is due back in London next spring with The Threepenny 
Opera and — one would hope — Galileo Galilei. Inside the English 
theatre the Ensemble’s first visit had really started something. Mr 
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Tynan conferred on the company the accolade of our post-war 
angries. Miss Ashcroft was inspired to appear as Brecht’s Chinese 
Mrs Warren at the Royal Court. Mr Wanamaker, who had pro- 
duced The Threepenny Opera earlier in the year, publicly and passion- 
ately recanted his Stanislavskian faith in favour of the A- (or V- or 
E-) effect. More recently Miss Littlewood, who failed to haul 
Mother Courage’s covered wagon out of Barnstaple in 1955, has 
occupied the West End with Mr Behan’s Brechtian Irish stew. At 
this rate it won’t be long before ‘A’ and ‘Non-A’ in the theatre mean 
much the same as ‘U’ and ‘Non-U’ outside it. 

The Ensemble’s triumph caught the English playgoing public 
worse than ill-prepared. We have an unspoiled ignorance of con- 
temporary German drama in general, even if some of our critics have 
never ceased calling anything they don’t understand Expressionist. 
The three books under review could change all that before the second 
round next spring. Mr Garten has ‘tried to restrict critical analysis 
in order to preclude personal prejudice, as far as this is possible’. 
His twenty pages on Brecht are therefore mainly, though usefully, 
informative. But prejudice is not excluded from his remark that 
‘evidently, the only genuine conviction Brecht held — and had held 
from the outset — was the conviction that the world is bad, and man 
is evil’. He translates the relevant line from The Threepenny Opera 
‘The world is poor, man is evil’ which isn’t the same thing. Never- 
theless, Mr Garten’s lucid survey of the German theatre from 
Naturalism to Nazism is just what was wanted to place Brecht in his 
proper setting. The author has the advantage of having seen most 
of the important plays of the twenties and early thirties and he 
numbered Hauptmann and Kaiser among his friends. 

Mr Willett, whose book appeared some months ago, begins with 
a section miscalled ‘Analysis of the Plays’ — what he usefully supplies 
is brief plot summaries and production and publication data. Eight 
substantial, informative and well-illustrated chapters on aspects of 
Brecht’s work follow, helped and occasionally hindered by Mr 
Willett having gone to the Ensemble for some of his material. In 
the chapter on politics, the question of the relation of Brecht’s work 
to the Communist Party line occasions the remark ‘Brecht’s col- 
laborators feel that the whole subject is best left alone’. Mr Esslin, 
on the other hand, considered that, as he was planning a critical 
study, ‘it was impossible to approach his family and collaborators’. 
Without them he has produced what must be the most illuminating 
account we yet have of the relations between an obstinate and wily 
artist and a régime with positively Platonic ideas about putting him 
in his place. Partly because of the importance of this subject, but 
also because of his masterly examination of Brecht’s theories and 
abilities, Mr Esslin’s strikes me as by far the most significant book 
on a theatrical subject that I have read since the war; and very 
readable it is too. 
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Having said so rauch, I must save my critical sour face by finding 
a fault. Whether or not Brecht did so, I believe it would be possible 
to state the place of emotion in his theatre better than Mr Esslin 
does by a series of contradictions. On p. 110 “The audience, in his 
view, should not be made to feel emotions. . . .” Sixteen pages later 
Brecht is quoted as saying, “The “‘epic’”’ theatre in no way renounces 
emotion. . . . The “critical attitude” into which it is trying to put 
its public cannot be passionate enough’. Yet on p. 201 we are back 
at ‘the element of emotion was thus excluded both in the writer and 
in the public’ — qualified on the same page by “The emotions are to 
be involved only at a further remove.’ Mr Esslin goes on from there 
to write a fascinating chapter on the conflict of reason and emotion 
in Brecht and his work. But his uncertainty about how much 
emotion Brecht meant there to be in his plays, and how it belonged 
there, makes this rather more like a non-technical essay in psycho- 
analysis than perhaps it need have been. 


ROY WALKER. 


THE THEORY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLAND, 1850-1870. By 
Richard Stang. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 32s.) 


NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL. By Miriam Allott. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 30s.) 


Although the novel has become the dominant literary form in our 
society, and fiction is far more widely read than poetry, most serious 
criticism or literary history is still concerned with poetry rather than 
fiction. This is only to be expected; the critic of poetry can take his 
bearings from a venerable tradition with an established terminology, 
whereas the novel is such a recent form that the critical (and still 
more the pedagogic) problems involved in talking about it intelli- 
gently remain daunting. So anything that adds to our stock of know- 
ledge or ideas about the novel is likely to be welcome, and these two 
books are, with some reservations, useful pieces of work. 

Mr Stang’s book, it must be admitted, is for the specialist rather 
than the general reader. It evidently started life as a thesis, andin 
reading it one is inescapably aware of the rustle of index cards. Mr 
Stang’s principal aim is to refute the notion that genuine criticism 
of the novel only began with Henry James. He produces a wealth of 
quotation from both the novelists and the major and minor critics 
of the period to show just how common discussions of the aesthetics 
and ethics of fiction were in the fifties and sixties of the last century. 
Mr Stang seems to have read widely, or even totally, in contemporary 
periodicals, itself a task of heroic dimensions, and some of his mater- 
ial is extraordinarily interesting. G. H. Lewes, in particular, appears 
as a stringent and perceptive critic, whose literary essays might be 
worth reprinting. Mr Stang goes quite a way towards establishing 
his point, yet at the same time he implicitly establishes the place of 
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James as the first systematic critic of the novel by conducting much of 
his discussion in terms of the familiar Jamesian categories: descrip- 
tion versus dramatization, economy of form, the placing of the centre 
of consciousness (or ‘point of view’), and so on. In general, Mr 
Stang’s book is reminiscent of Professor Kathleen Tillotson’s Novels 
of the Eighteen Forties. Though less impressive than that pioneering 
work of Victorian literary history, it makes a convenient successor to 
it. 

Mrs Allot’s Novelists on the Novel covers a wider field and, I imagine, 
is intended for a larger audience. It can be read either as a study of 
the basic principles of fiction, copiously illustrated with quotations 
about their art from English, American, French and Russian 
novelists, from Richardson to Mauriac; or alternatively, as an anth- 
ology of statements by novelists, with introductory essays to each 
section. Mrs Allott has done an admirably thorough job of compil- 
ation, though not all the material she has gathered is of equal interest: 
the accounts of how novelists get their inspiration, and their various 
ways of writing, might minister to the curiosity of some readers, but 
they have little critical value and could have been omitted without 
much loss. But most of it is fascinating and, considered simply as an 
anthology, her book is first-class. Mrs Allott’s own contributions are 
usually straightforward and sensible, though I am not completely 
happy about them. She relies rather heavily for her categories and 
approach on E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the Novel, which is a good 
collection of incidental observations by a distinguished novelist, but 
is rather light-weight when it comes to providing a conceptual appar- 
atus for such an ambitious work as hers. The discussion of certain 
issues has advanced quite appreciably in the last thirty years, and 
it is a pity Mrs Allott could not devote more space to the crucial 
question of the novel as a totally dramatized form with the novelist 
conspicuous by his absence (as James demanded) versus the novel 
as essentially a narrative, a tale told, where the teller may well have 
a right to intervene; a question which has lately been discussed at 
some length both by Mrs Tillotson and Mr W. J. Harvey. And in 
another direction, Mrs Allott might have made things easier for 
herself if she had taken some account of the elementary but very use- 
ful distinctions between the novel and other forms of prose fiction 
made by Northrop Fry in his Anatomy of Criticism. Most of her judge- 
ments are unexceptionable, though one or two seem to me simply 
wrong: as, for instance, when she writes that Arnold Bennett, who 
is conventionally bracketted with Wells and Galsworthy, was 
‘generally more interested in stirring the social conscience of [his] 
readers than in portraying movements of the individual sensibility’ 
(p. 196). And though the book is extremely well documented, there 
are occasional slips in dating; The Catcher in the Rye was first published 
in 1951, not 1945. But it would be unfortunate to give the impression 

that there is more to blame than to praise in Mrs Allott’s book. It was 
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PAUL IGNOTUS 


STEPHEN SPENDER writes: ‘Paul 
Ignotus’s book is essential read- 
ing for everyone who cares 
about humanity. It is an au- 
thentic record of the utmost 
significance - truthful, tragic 
and funny — and it is also, by 
implication, a practical hand- 
book analysing the political 
truth that is different from 
ordinary facts, and which 
writes its lie in blood across 
whole countries.’ 





THE PEOPLE OF 
THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


by JOHN MARCO ALLEGRO. This 
scholarly best seller has now 
been reprinted. ‘It surrounds 
this famous find with 189 plates 
of every conceivable person 
and place concerned with the 
scrolls of the Essenes from the 
time they were discovered in a 
remote rock chimney near the 
Dead Sea by an itinerant 
Palestinian shepherd, Muham- 
mad Adh-Dhib, “* The Wolf”’.’ 
~ The Spectator. 30s. 





* 


The Spectator: ‘Mr. Ignotus’s 


moving and detailed chapters 
on his experience of torture 


and interrogation in prison 


should be carefully read - 
It became a delirium of degrad- 
ation, of arbitrary beatings and 


torture, apparently without 


end, because even suicide was 


systematically prevented.’ 


THE THEORY OF 
THE NOVEL IN 
ENGLAND 1850-1870 


by RICHARD sTANG. Here des- 
cribed and placed in perspec- 
tive is an important body of 
neglected [English criticism 
both practical and theoretical, 
of mid-Victorian England. 
The author also shows that 
the major novelists were aware 
of the new and not-so-new 
problems of technique that 
the novel as a literary form 
called for. 32s. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


* 


GEORGE MIKes in The Observer: 
‘His satirical and slightly 
cynical humour did not desert 
him in the midst of his most 
infernal sufferings and was, 
probably, one of the main 
factors which helped him to 
survive his ordeal. His account 
reveals not only the brutality 
of the A.V.H. terror familiar 
from earlier accounts but also 
its almost incredible imbecility.’ 

16s. 





FRANCIS 
THOMPSON: 
MAN AND POET 


J. c. Rem (whose book on 
Coventry Patmore was widely 
praised) has written a critical 
biography placing the man 
and his work in a perspective 
acceptable today — the first 
serious biography of Thomp- 
son to appear for forty years. 
The author discusses the years 
under the protection of the 
Meynell’s, the effect of lauda- 
num and tuberculosis and his 
touching friendship with Pat- 
more. 255. 





BOURLADGYD 
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an enterprise well worth undertaking, and it should prove of con- 
siderable value to the general reader, the critic, and the teacher. 
And even, perhaps, the novelist. BERNARD BERGONZI. 


POLITICAL PRISONER. By Paul Ignotus. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 16s.) 


Am I mistaken, or aren’t many of us, just now, rather anxious not to 
read horror stories about the Iron Curtain? We hope so steadfastly 
for a working understanding with the Russians that a defence mech- 
anism comes into operation, ourselves all unconscious of it, and we 
don’t want the buckets of blood brought into the house. Besides, there 
are fewer buckets now than there were in Hitler’s and Stalin’s day 
and every improvement counts. 

For all that, this gentle, witty, unassuming piece of autobiography 
by our friend Paul Ignotus seems to me a must book. Ignotus’s experi- 
ence is characteristically twentieth century. That is to say he had to 
flee from his country under one tyranny — the old-fashioned, pre- 
fascist kind managed by Admiral Horthy which was stepped up by 
the Nazis — and returned home seven years later only to find him- 
self spending seven years in prison under a new tyranny. Ignotus was 
able to escape to England again at the time of the Hungarian insur- 
rection. So that prison or emigration have been his lot over the last 
twenty years, and when one reads it almost seems as if it were a 
punishment for being reasonable and tolerant. 

The hair-raising experiences he has been through are made all the 
more impressive by the tone of calm and understatement in which he 
writes. So on his return to Hungary after the Hitler episode: ‘Most 
of my best friends had been murdered or starved to death’. This was 
before the Communist tyranny when the beating on the genitals, 
knocking teeth out, or kicking, began all over again. The most 
regular torture was called ‘the short iron’ — ‘the prisoner’s hands 
were fettered to his feet and strained as much as possible from four to 
sixteen hours.’ 

The torturers themselves had often tortured for the Nazis before 
doing the same for the Communists. A torturer is not an ideologue 
nor is he concerned on whose behalf he is torturing. His vocation is 
to inflict as much pain on a human being as is possible without 
causing death — which defeats the aim. One wonders if they begin by 
practising on animals. Outside my window as I write is a cow called 
Honey. It would hurt her terribly if she weren’t milked. But sup- 
posing we tied her up and beat her head until the blood blinded her 
eyes, attached fireworks to her udders and held burning candles 
under her belly. . . . Ignotus, like many of us, is almost handicapped 
by his broad-mindedness and the effort to see the other man’s point 
of view. As Italians used to say of Benito Mussolini: ‘Poor man. Even 
he has a mother’. 
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The creation of the three European Com- 
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economic and political face of Western 
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At times Ignotus’s factual stories remind us of the madhouse of 


Scott-King’s Modern Europe or 1984. So, quite at random, I select a 
little vignette. ‘He was still in office as Minister of Justice though 
practically a prisoner, with A VO riflemen on his threshhold 
‘protecting his personal safety.”’ In prison, I found printed notices 
still on the walls signed by him. In 1950 he was arrested and tortured 
to death’. We reach a crescendo of this sort of thing in the chapter 
entitled ‘Murderers murdering Murderers’. Ignotus first ‘met’ his 
wife in prison and their early conversations and proposals were 
carried on by knocking on the walls. It is very rare that a literary 
man of Paul Ignotus’s standing has to face such horrors, or manages 
to survive them without being physically or mentally maimed. I am 
reminded of that Italian classic of the early nineteenth century, My 
Prisons, by Silvio Pellico. But the book as a whole must be taken as an 
essential statement on the background of Hungarian politics and 
intellectual life in the last two decades. B. W. 


SORROWS, PASSIONS AND ALARMS. An Autobiography of Child- 
hood. By James Kirkup. (Collins. 155.) 

This, the second volume of his autobiography, brings Mr Kirkup to 
his eighteenth year, which, he writes, ‘may be regarded perhaps as 
the end of childhood’. (Note the ‘perhaps’.) But, as Sorrows, Passions 
and Alarms vividly and repeatedly attests, in the case of Mr Kirkup 
childhood has never dried up at the source. On the contrary; it is 
evident that this inner spring of vitality has served throughout to 
fertilize the creative life of the grown man; that his whole personality 
is irrigated and renewed still by the sources that so richly and con- 
tinuously replenished the whole content of his early years. With an 
astonishing immediacy of perception he seems to have retained in- 
tact the entire substance of his childhood’s life; and this past and 
gone life, convincing in every detail, is in a manner one would 
scarcely have conceived possible brought home in every minute par- 
ticular to the mind and senses of the readers. A tour de force, this, not 
easily to be equalled or indeed repeated; for the astonishing Mr 
Kirkup not only remembers the aspect of every plaything he once 
possessed, but also the names, the tricks and gauds of every toy he 
ever saw or played with, not to mention the taste and quality of every 
sweetmeat that he ever savoured on his so perceptive tongue. In a 
not altogether dissimilar manner he is able to comment on the many 
curious or characteristic phrases used by his parents — particularly, 
perhaps, those of his mother, whose language was at once so astringent 
and curiously apt. So sensitive was Mr Kirkup in childhood to the 
manners and mannerisms of both his parents that in later years he 
was able accurately to record the fact that his father ‘used to yawn 
on ...ascale of four notes’, while his mother’s yawns, he tells us, 
were shorter — ‘two notes only, one high and one low, and melodically 
much less expressive’. 
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Mr Kirkup at eighteen and onwards confesses to his own peculi- 
arities of behaviour. He writes: 


I liked small, confined places, and this perhaps explains the interest 
I now have in caving. . . . But small, dimly-lit places like the lavatory, 
the coal-house and the wash-house filled me with curious excitement, 
and almost fevered happiness that was quite different from the joy I 
felt when moving freely in a large, well-lit room. The small, enclosed 
places made me feel safe and secure, and seemed to release my imag- 
ination, as if the very essence of my personality had been captured and 
concentrated by their restrictions. It was a good feeling, too, being by 
myself, in a place of my own: I used to make plans for living in the 
wash-house or lavatory. I was quite certain that I should be very 
happy and comfortable. 


Modest as they necessarily were, the toys of Mr Kirkup’s child- 
hood patently had about them an aura of magic to-day wholly irre- 
coverable. Did not the young James once get from Woolworths a 
lovely Chinese pagoda that burnt fragrant cones of incense? Even 
the chemist shop yielded up to him its own form of enchantment; 
for the chemist who was so fond of sampling his own goods used to 
give away with every purchase small cards scented with ‘Parma 
Violets’ or ‘Attar of Roses’. Sometimes, however, he gave away 
sheets of paper with instructions to pierce the paper at a certain 
point with a red-hot knitting needle. This done — lo and behold! A 
little spark would then travel round the page, burning an outline of 
Queen Mary or the Prince of Wales. Of such, in those dear, delightful 
departed days was the kingdom of heaven! 

BETTY MILLER. 


DEVILS IN WAITING. By Mary Motley. (Longmans. 18s.) 


Without stirring from England, it is easy to have two contradictory 
attitudes towards Black Africa: to like individual Africans and be 
all in favour of progress and emancipation, and yet at the same time 
to feel a superstitious horror of tribal life, tropical vegetation and the 
equatorial climate. In my case, the horror was first inspired by 
those terrifying little books about Livingstone, which were distri- 
buted as Sunday School prizes over a quarter of a century ago. 
Christian martyrdom in Europe seemed mild compared to the 
normal tenor of life on the Dark Continent, where Nature was 
always baleful and man ever liable to collective hysteria. This 
impression has not been seriously weakened by the many films about 
Africa we have seen during recent years, including the documentary 
on Schweitzer at Lambaréné which, with its sepia colouring and 
steaming despair, directly revived the Livingstonian memories. 
This new book by the Comtesse de Renéville (Mary Motley) 
Devils in Waiting, which gives an account of a stay in the French 
Congo twenty years ago, has the double characteristic of interest in, 
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English Literature 
in the Early 
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BONAMY DOBREE 


Though most space is given here to 
Swift, Pope, and Defoe, various ‘move- 
ments’ and clashes of thought are 
described by illustration from minor 
writers, and through the separate con- 
sideration given to the drama, criticism, 
philosophy, history and memoirs. 
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A History of 
Greece to 322 B.C. 


N. G. L. HAMMOND 


Greek history has extraordinary vitality, 
being constantly enriched by discoveries 
in art, archaeology and letters. Here, for 
general reader and scholar alike, is a 
modern interpretation of Greek ideas, 
culture, and actions, in which reference 
is made throughout to the sources of 
our knowledge. This is the first new 
major history of Greece for half a 
century. Illustrated 35s net 
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Asa Briggs 


‘A remarkable achievement .. . 
As thorough an account of the 
making of modern England as 
one could expect between two 
covers’. TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 355. net 


Elections and 
Party 
Management 
H. F. Hanham 


A thorough study of English 
political life in the generation 
after the 1867 Reform Act. 
‘This is a splendid book, 

at once satisfying to the 
curious and enlightening 

to the learned’. TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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Local History 
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and affection for, individual Africans and bafflement at an opaque 
crowd psychology. 

Actually, Mme de Renéville was an upper-class Englishwoman 
dealing intrepidly, in the best English manner, with two different 
kinds of foreignness — the French colony, of which she had married 
a very unrepresentative, aristocratic member, and the African 
villagers, whom she was trying to help as a voluntary nurse. The 
colony she can describe with detachment and wit, because it was 
largely obsessed with its own little problems and her wildly eccentric 
husband had no future as a career-man. But Africa pressed in around 
the colony and even invaded the minds of some Europeans. Mme de 
Renéville’s own husband had, before her marriage, been initiated 
into a native brotherhood and could cow a Europeanized African 
by reciting secret formulae. One of the French officials was a 
leopard-man and eventually went mad. Mme de Renéville asked for 
a bunch of flowers from in front of a chief’s hut and learned that they 
were specially grown for the purpose of brewing poison. The best 
engine-driver on the local line ate his half-brother and half-sister. 
Children that she tried to help sometimes died or were spirited 
away. Her native cook took the pet parrot as his fetish and when it 
was killed by another missionary-trained but vicious native, asked 
for a day or two off and went out and presumably murdered the 
parrot-killer, who never returned to his mission school. The strangest 
detail of all is that Mme de Renéville, who had been very fond of 
the parrot, gave the cook-avenger a particularly large tip after his 
act of retribution. But although, or because, she herself succumbed 
to the African atmosphere to this extent, it gradually became 
intolerable to her and she was glad when the whole experience was 
over. 

This is a very unusual book, which implies more than it says. 
Mme de Renéville does not claim that it gives a balanced picture 
of anything but one young Englishwoman’s very personal reactions. 
But even as a personal document it leaves a great many fascinating 
blanks; it is to be hoped that Mme de Renéville will now fill 


them in. J. G. w. 


THE FAT VALLEY. By J. B. Pick. (Arco Publications. 155.) 
ABSOLUTE BEGINNERS. By Colin MacInnes. (MacGibbon and 
Kee. 155.) 


The Fat Valley is a disturbing book because it faces squarely up to 
the implications of war and does not draw any comfortable con- 
clusions. It is about the Thirty Years War, surely one of the nastiest 
and most muddled in history. Vogel, an ex-soldier, almost dying of 
hunger and fatigue, stumbles upon a fertile valley, which has escaped 
the ravages of war because it is protected by a mountain pass. A 
troop of soldiers under a ruthless, pragmatical captain arrives, and 
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Documents on 
German Foreign 
Policy 


Series C. Volume III 
The Third Reich : First Phase 


Opening in 1934, at the time of 
Hitler’s first meeting with Musso- 
lini, this volume covers a period 
of nine months during which the 
German Government were faced 
with the international repercus- 
sions of the Rohm purge and the 
Dolfuss putsch and with economic 
complications connected with for- 
eign exchange and raw materials 
shortage. 60s. (post 2s. 9d.) 


Working of 
the Monetary 
System 


(The Radcliffe Report) 


A comprehensive survey of the 
monetary and credit system, its 
effect on both public and private 
finance, its international aspects, 
the management of the National 
Debt, the history and development 
of banking and other financial 
institutions. This survey is the 
work of a committee appointed in 
May 1957. 15s. ( post 1s.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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A Book of Characters 


DANIEL GEORGE 


A fascinating book for all individualists. 
‘Those who love the strange, the eccentric, 
the bizarre, and who delight in all the 
oddities of our strange human nature, will 
find this to be a book after their own 
heart’. Lord Birkett. 21s. 


A Picture History 
of Opera 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


With illustrations from Mander and 
Mitchenson’s famous collection, this is 
the first comprehensive pictorial history of 
opera and will delight every music-iover. 

363 illustrations. 35s. 


A Picture History 
of the English House 
R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


A beautifully illustrated survey with an 
introduction and extended captions relat- 
ing architecture from the Middle Ages 
onwards to social history. 

376 illustrations. 35s. 
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Vogel persuades tiem to choose survival and settle down peacefully 
with the villagers. It is a precarious truce, continually threatened 
by clashes over the moving of the village shrine, by greed and fear 
and the lurking instinct to fight. But the balance is held between the 
villagers’ greed and the soldiers’ savagery by Vogel’s battered 
humanity, working closely with the Captain’s cool, exact perception 
and acceptance of ‘things as they are’. Finally the valley is threatened 
from without; the soldiers die in its defence, and the Captain 
crawls back wounded to die there. Mr Pick writes with fastidious 
intensity. He chooses words carefully and sends them to work 
powerfully. There is a suggestion of leashed-in energy in his writing 
which is rare. His sharp, intense descriptions of fights and of the 
sensations of physical danger are very good. So too is the impression 
of the plague-ridden wilderness outside the valley. This book left 
me with some uncomfortable stirrings about war and what it does to 
men, but I could not pin them down. Vogel and the Captain win 
through to self-awareness, an acceptance of the truth inside them- 
selves through suffering the bitter truths outside. But how they are 
changed and the symbolic meaning of the rich valley, the ravaged 
world outside, the villagers and the soldiers are not made clear. 
Still, though elusive and glimmering, the notions hinted at are 
crucial ones. 

Mr MaclInnes has done a tremendous amount of research on 
“The Teenage Thing’. He must have notebooks stuffed with data on 
the jargon, the clothes, the coffee bars, the jazz clubs. It is an entire 
separate world in itself, and Absolute Beginners made me realize how 
little we know about it. Mr MacInnes speaks with knowledge and 
skill in the voice of his teenage hero and keeps it up unflaggingly. 
His cool, unillusioned comments on his odd acquaintances like the 
Hoplite, the ex-Deb and the television personality, Call-Me- 
Cobber, are very funny indeed. But I had an uneasy feeling that 
the author was injecting some of his own civilized sensibility into 
his hard-bitten teenager. Under the tough exterior lurks a social 
conscience, a poet’s feeling for London and a yearning for ‘kosher 
education . . . to know what’s up there in the sky . . . and find out 
whatever’s phoney about our culture, and anything in it that may be 
glorious and real’. It does not add up to a convincing character, 
but as reportage it is brilliant and perturbing. 


EILEEN FRASER. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


CONTINUE TO OFFER 


74% on sums £20 to £500 

(withdrawal on demand) 

with extra $% interest 

added annually on units 
of £500. 


Full details from 


Investment Dept. TH. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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Who’s Who 


DAVID CAIRNS is the Music Critic 
of the Spectator. 











JOHN G. HAYMAN is an English- 
man who has held a research 
grant at Cornell University since 


1957- 









DEREK HILL is the film critic of 
Tribune and a regular contributor 
to Sight and Sound. 












LEN ORTZEN is the author of The 
Gallic Land and translator of Le 
Sommeil du Fuste. 




















The following 

2 
Special Numbers 
Science Today Sept. 1955 
Redbrick Feb. 1956 
Mental Health May 1956 
Scottish Voices Sept. 1956 


80 Years of Progress? March 1957 
Who Governs Britain? Oct. 1957 


Britain’s Business April 1958 
Women August 1958 
The New Africa April 1959 
Television Nov. 1959 


are still obtainable 
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by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is iivariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 
















Name (Block Letters) _.__.__- 


a 


This puzzie is the last of a Competition series of five. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, December ast. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


‘As through the wild green hills of 
Albanian Alexander has to watch the German pray (10) 





the train ran’ (4) 


Modern play shows what shade-lovin’ seedlin’ hates (1, 6, 2, 3, 3) 
Notorious thief runs wild with very big bank (8) 

Teller of tales that were long and not comprehended by Lakshmi (6) 
Novelist will get writing material in p-presently (9) 

‘Hush’d Chorasmian 


Almpst silent double Ukrainian lament (5) 





, under the solitary moon’ (5) 


Dutch geographer who made a tour with Ellis (9) 
His name means ‘dare’, and he recommended accordingly (6) 
Eveline depicts Greene in a railway accident! (8) 


Empress’s rival’s home, producing equally good meat before dinner 
(11, 4) 


Talk about passion! Monsieur’s in a hole! Get a nurse! (6, 4) 
Foundation of a very big pile (4) 


CLUES DOWN 


Part of Yorkshire spirit that won Ellida (7) 

Hinder a fellow, as his wife did this novelist (7) 
Painter’s strange tale in part of The Faerie Queene (9) 
Gervaise’s daughter, a clever dog (4) 

Stony-hearted lime-burner removes ends of hydrocarbon (5) 
Car-girl killed by strong man in Egypt (7) 

The latest hat? That can’t be Jessica! (7) 

Glamour surrounding young thing in German Gotham (7) 
Tudor archbishop preferred Tudor beef to other meat (9) 
Tell a man who is almost crazy to steer (7) 

Sceptic deceived America about my rising (7) 

The Rose and the Lily, after original impressionist (7) 
TV personality among the lightweights (7) 

Spanish painter has nothing on the list in it (7) 

Chose to become a very fast bowler (5) 

Was ‘a very gentle beast, and of a good conscience’ (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 54. 


NOTES 


ACROSS 

1. Beggar’s Opera. 5. Duke of O., 
Trollope. 7. R. & 7., Ustinov. 1o. 
Ux(bridge). 12. Innocents Abroad. 13. 
Love’s L. L.: Nathanael. 16. Tom 
Brown. 20. ops.-imath. 21. Hastings. 
24. R. Osbaldistone: A. Leigh, Mrs 
Browning. 26. Treasure Island. 27. 
Sir Jack Hobbs. 28. A Laodicean: 
s-omers-et. 29. Angel Pavement: Seth, 
Cold Comfort Farm. 30. ladie. 


DOWN 
1. Mars, ton, room. 2. Cam, stream. 
3. Anagram. 4. Aqua T., old woman 
of Naples. 6. King Lot, Arthurian: 
gau. 7. Boadicea, N.’s reign. 8. 
Weber, Der Freischutz. 11. Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle. 14. Cheeryble, NV. 
Nickleby. 17. Anagram. 18. s-moll- 
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ett. 19. German legend: tin-to rev. 
22. Irish folklore. 23. Richardson, 
alt. title: Mela, geographer. 25. 
Mark S., If Winter Comes. 27. hus- 
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Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








